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Al Strobel Speaks! 


In some ways, reading an Al Strobel interview is like reading 
aplay. A play, of course, is not meant to be read. If one does 
not have the opportunity to attend a performance, then 
reading it is the next best thing; an appreciation of the work 
can still be gleaned, but only in part. 

To read aninterview with Al Strobel is to miss the voice— 
the beautiful, deep, dramatic voice that spoke so many 
memorable lines in the Twin Peaks saga, including what 
became the 
movie title, Fire 
Walk With Me. 
It’s tempting to 
think that his dia- 
logue was espe- 
cially memorable 
because of the 
fine writing of 
David Lynch and 
Mark Frost. 
Partly, yes. But 
perhaps prima- 
rily, the dialogue 
was memorable 
because it was Al 
Strobel who 
delivered the 
lines. Combining 
his vocal abilities 
with his extraor- 
dinary acting pro- 
duced some of 
Twin Peaks’s 
best moments. 

Craig Miller | 
and John Thorne 
conducted this 
interview by 
phone on Febru- 
ary 7, 1994. 
John transcribed 
it, and John and 
Craig edited it. 
Our thanks to Al 
Strobel for sitting 
through our 
lengthy barrage 
of questions and 
providing incred- 
ible insight into 
the world of Twin 
Peaks. 

Sit back and 
get comfortable, 
and, as you read, you just might be able to hear Al's 
responses in his own magical voice. 

Miller: Unlike many of the other Twin Peaks actors, your 
early work isn’t very well known to us. How did you get into 
acting? 

Strobel: Well, I got into the deal back when I was nine years 
old. My parents bought a Frank Lloyd Wright house back 
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in Wisconsin, and they wanted to send all us kids—I’m the 
eldest of five—to summer camp in northern Wisconsin. It 
was a great camp; we did everything: horseback-riding, 
shooting, sailing, we even took a couple of backpack trips. 
At the end of the summer, the camp that | was in put 
together a little play for when the parents came to get their 
kids. Of course I wasin that. I don’t remember much about 
it, except that I loved doing it, and it was called Indian Nuts. 
The bug bit me 
at that point, 
and it’s always 
been my hobby 
since I was 
nine. I went 
on and got a 
scholarship 
from the Navy. 
I was a Navy 
regular at the 
University of 
Wisconsin. 
But even all 
through study- 
ing nuclear 
engineering 
and later prac- 
ticing architec- 
ture, theater 
had always 
been the love 
of my life. 

CM: Did you 
take acting or 
directing 
classes in col- 
lege? 

AS: Only after 
I had achieved 
ripe old adult- 
hood. I prac- 
ticed architec- 
ture for many, 
many years 
and wound up 
designing 
multi-million 
dollar homes. 
And that be- 
came boring to 
me. So! quit 
the practice of 
architecture 
and went back 
to college at the University of Oregon and studied theater, 
and later broadcasting and film. 

CM: So how long have you been in acting as a career? 
AS: Probably about twenty years now. I hope that I’m older 
than I look! [Laughter] 

Thorne: You have one of the finest dramatic voices that 
we've ever heard, sort of a combination of Orson Welles aud 
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James Earle Jones. Have you ever done any voice-overs for 
radio or television? 

AS: Voice-over is really, right now, my bread and butter. | 
have several things here in the Northwest, and a couple of 
things nationally, that are running. 

CM: How did you first get hooked up with David Lynch? 
AS: My agent sent a picture—just my photograph—to 
David. David has, I believe, some substantial psychic 
abilities. He looked at my picture and just said, “Okay, I 
want him.” I have no idea what process went through his 
mind, but I never auditioned or interviewed, or anything. | 
just showed up on the set. 

CM: We’ve heard that he sometimes works like that. Appar- 
ently other people have gotten work through him the same 
way. It’s an instant impression that he has. Either he wants 
them or he doesn't. A lot of people have said that he seems 
to have an initial reaction to whether they'll be right for a 
project of his. 

AS: After working with David—and I would dearly love to 
get to know him better—I think it’s even deeper than that. 
He has the ability to see things almost immediately. He 
really has this ability to see deeper than what ap- 
pears to be on the surface. That includes not 
only myself as someone who has been 
fortunate enough to work with 
him, but I think he sees 
deeper in the larger 
world, also. 

CM: That re- 
minds us of the 
Bravo re-runs of 
Twin Peaks where 
the Log Lady— 
Catherine Coulson— 
shot some new intro- 
ductions that include 
David Lynch’s philo- 
sophical “meanderings” 
about life. They don't per- 
tain toTwin Peaks that much, 
they're just little philosophi- 
cal commentaries on life, and 
the world, and everything. Have 
you been able to catch any of 
those? 

AS: No, unfortunately Bravo 
doesn’t get up here in the North- west. I 
rather miss that. Catherine, as you probably know, 
has worked with David for a long, long time. Did you guys 
know that Catherine and | worked together back in 1967? 
We actually didn’t discover it until we were having the wrap- 
up dinner for Fire Walk With Me. We were exchanging 
stories and things like that. I happened to mention that | 
had worked back in ’67 in a production of the Three Penny 
Opera in San Francisco. I played “Crook-fingered Jake,” 
one of the gangsters. Well it turns out that Catherine had 
worked in that production, and she played “Polly Peachum.” 
And Jack Nance worked in that production! He played 
another one of the gangsters! This is a long, long time ago 
in the wild days of San Francisco in 1967. We had all grown 
twenty years older and had not recognized each other 
during the entire production of Twin Peaks! 

JT: Speaking of Twin Peaks, you had only a cameo in the 
pilot, but you ended up with a substantial role in the “Euro- 
pean” edit. Tell us more of how that came about. It wasn’t 


part of the original script, right? 

AS: Certainly not part ofthe script for the pilot. But I’m sure 
David had in mind things beyond. I did my little cameo bit 
for the pilot, and he asked me if! would stay beyond my time 
on the set. And of course I said, “Sure!” The next day I went 
back to the old VA hospital in Seattle where this particular 
scene was being shot, which was kind of a spooky place in 
itself—it was an old, old, old VA hospital—and sat around 
while they were doing stuff. I didn’t know what was going 
on, and David was talking to various people and said, “My 
little black book! Go get my little black book!” So they got 
that—and I’m just sitting in this drab green hallway—and 
all of a sudden this hastily typed-out three or four-page 
scene is presented to me. And he says, “Okay, that’s your 
scene.” I looked at it, and it’s not just a three or four-page 
simple scene, it’s mostly written in poetry. 

In normal film dialogue, if you can get the gist of it, 
you can kind of paraphrase it and make it work. 
But if you're dealing with poetry, you 
have to be letter perfect. And 

much of this was poetry: 
“Through the darkness of fu- 
ture past, The magician longs 
to see, One chants—and 
that’s chant with a “t’— 
out, Fire walk with me.”! 
That’s the verse part of 
Mike’s speeches, but the 
rest of it is [also] writ- 
ten in a very loose 
verse, so that if any 
of the words are 
changed or para- 
phrased it doesn’t 
have the same 
impact. So 
David showed 
this thing tome 
and said to look at it, 
and ten minutes later, they 
were saying, “Okay, we’re ready!” 
[Laughter] It was probably the thirty 
years of training | had before, and the kind of 
empathetic sense I have with David, that allowed me to 
be able to do all that cold. 
JT: Did David ever give you any concept of what was 
happening in this “tacked-on” ending? Perhaps what the 
meaning of it was beyond the pages of script he handed to 
you? 
AS: No. [Laughter] 
JT: [had a feeling you we're going to say that. [Laughter] 
AS: | think that’s a lot of the way that David works. If he’s 
not able to communicate with people on deeper level than 
the surface, then he'll deal with that. But if he can 
communicate on a deeper level, he will also understand 
that and go with it. 
CM: He’s been quoted as saying that if you can talk about it 
or if you can describe it, then you're not using film to its fullest 
effect. Getting back to your character, Mike has had some of 


‘Actually, the original scripts contradict each other. The 
Episode #1002 script (also used in the “European” version / 
pilot video) by Mark Frost and David Lynch has “chance.” 
The Episode #2006 script by Harley Peyton and Robert 
Engels has “chants.” ° 
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the most cryptic and memorable 
quotes of the entire series. Did 
Lynch or Mark Frost ever attempt 
to explain what you were saying? 
AS: Never, never, never. From 
my own point of view | found that 
much more satisfying and chal- 
lenging and exciting than some- 
thing directed ad infinitum. | 
have a degree in theater, and I 
have studied how some of the 
great directors of the past— 
Harvey Craig comes to mind— 
used the concept of “uber mari- 
onette” direction. When a great 
director, according to that school, 
hashisconcept, it isthe director’s 
job to use the palette of the ac- 
tors, and the scenery, and all that 
sort of thing, to create his con- 
cept. Once it is perfected, ac- 
cording to this “uber marionette” 
idea, then you could actually film 
a live performance, and at the 
next live performance you could 
play the film over the second 
performance and they would be 
precisely the same. Now that’s an interesting concept of 
direction. But I much prefer to work on a deeper creative 
level where all the collaborative elements of the creation are 
given guidance, and then allowed to create. 

CM: This must require the actors to have a fair amount of 
trust in Lynch, Frost, and the other writers so that when your 
lines are put in context with the entire scene they won't come 
off as just ridiculous. 

AS: Well, you know, from an actor’s point of view—one who 
has been trained and has gone through the entire process— 
at a certain point we get to the realization that we as 
performers, although we create whatever we are creating, 
don’t have a truly objective point of view of what it is we’re 
doing. So at a certain point we have to give that trust to 
somebody that we really do trust to have the eye and the ear 
to be able to bring it all together as a whole. We might think 
we're being great, we’re being wonderful—but it may not be 
so wonderful. 

Did it take you a while to develop that trust? 

With David it was instantaneous. 

JT: Because I was curious about the attitude of both you and 
the other actors during the early shooting of the series. Did 
you appreciate the uniqueness of the show? Or did you think 
that maybe it was too bizarre for network TV? 

AS: Ohnotat all! I live in the Northwest, and as the scripts 
developed | could relate completely with every character. 
Every situation is something that I have witnessed here in 
the Northwest. Maybe not in the same combination of 
things. But bizarre things do seem to take place in the 
Northwest, such as what is most current right now—our 
Olympic skater. 

CM: Keeping Portland on the nightly news. 

AS: For the last month. And if you follow that story you see 
that it’s not just a simple matter of petty jealousy or 
anything like that. It’s a very, very deep and complex story 
that involves spousal abuse and people who are trying to 
create more than what is there in their own minds. It goes 
on and on and on. I think the reason that that story has 
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become such a large interna- 
tional story is that it is pitting 
the gutsy stuff that is going on 
here in the Northwest against 
the Barbie-doll stuff that’s go- 
ing on in the East Coast. 

JT: When you actually got into 
shooting the series, you shot 
most of it in Los Angeles? 

AS: Only the pilot and Fire 
Walk With Mewere shot on loca- 
tion. All the rest of it was done 
in an airplane hanger in Van 
Nuys. 

JT: limagine there was a sense 
of excitement during the begin- 
ning of the second season about 
being part of what was, then, a 
hit show. Did you sense this 
excitement on the part of the cast 
and crew down there in LA? 
AS: Well, you know, I made a 
choice. And I’m not sure, for 
me, if it was a very good career 
choice. I chose to remain in the 
Northwest rather than move to 
LA and become more involved 
with what was going on in LA. I have, in retrospect now— 
Monday morning quarterbacking—the feeling that the fresh- 
ness of Twin Peaks, a lot of which relied on the uniqueness 
of the Northwest area, became eroded by living and working 
in LA. I've lived and worked in LA before in my career, and 
I've always felt when I’ve been down there for too long, that 
I become like them. I’d much rather maintain my own 
integrity and sense of who I am, which seems to be closely 
associated with the Pacific Northwest. 

CM: Did you just fly into LA, then, during the first half of the 
second season? Or did you move down there temporarily? 
AS: You know it’s only an hour and forty-five minutes on 
the airplane. I figured that’s why God made airplanes. 
JT: So it was fairly easy for you literally to commute down? 
AS: Actually it was easier for me to commute from Portland 
Oregon, than for some of the people who live in that vast 
sprawl of...who knows what LA could be called anymore. 
Sometimes it would take them two or three hours to get to 
the studio from their homes, and I could be there within two 
hours on an airplane. 

CM: You mentioned elsewhere that you were allowed only 
to see your lines for each script. Tellus how that worked, and 
the process of rehearsing with the other actors. How much 
of the larger picture of each episode did you know before it 
actually aired? 

AS: Well I certainly didn’t know anything. And from 
conversations with other actors [it was apparent that] some 
became quite upset that they didn’t really have an idea of 
what they were supposed to be, or do, or think. One of 
David’s favorite sayings was, “Loose lips sink ships.” And 
he was dealing with a serial, not some kind of episodic piece. 
So if you got too far ahead of what was going on, you'd give 
it all away, and people wouldn’t bother to tune in. 

It became a procedure that I would be sent my “sides,” 
which are, basically, where my lines are and those of the 
people I’m sharing the scene with. Usually it would be a 
very short term before we would do the actual filming. We'd 
goin and film ascene, usually with no rehearsal, sometimes 
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with a very brief rehearsal if there was something complex 
that had to take place. But usually with no rehearsal. Then, 
when we would finish filming that scene, we were required 
to give in our sides—turn them back into the A.D. [Assistant 
Director]. Then they'd shred them. 

JT: Do you think there was some tension on the set because 
of that process, or do you think it was pretty smooth? 

AS: | think that for the most part a lot of people enjoyed 
working in that manner. | certainly did, but to doit that way 
you have to be on your toes and focus all the time, and just 
be right there and do it. A couple of people—and I’m not 
going to mention names—found that a difficult way to work. 
They wanted to know what their inner feelings were sup- 
posed to be. And they wanted to have it much more clearly 
defined as to where they were going. 

I think one of the biggest glitches eoturred when 
someone—perhaps it was Sheryl Lee; I can’t remember for 
sure—became quite ill and wasn’t able to shoot the episodes 
as they had been scheduled. What they had to do wasjump 
ahead about three or four episodes and film from rather 
sketchy scripts. That upset several people, because they 
had no idea exactly how [their characters] were supposed to 
be. It wasn’t linear anymore. You know, [they were filming 
events for] “sometime in the future,” and they had no idea 
what they were supposed to have been doing in the past. 
They hadn’t even seen the script for the previous episode. 
JT: One scene that we heard was scripted, but we don't 
know if it was actually filmed, was where Mike was brought 
to Harold Smith’s apartment to determine if Bob had been 
there. Was that filmed and later cut, or was it eliminated at 
an earlier stage? 

AS: You know, | don’t think we 
actually shot it. How did you guys 
get ahold of that piece of informa- 
tion? [Laughter] 

JT: We have lots of sources! 
[Laughter] 

CM: It’s amazing how many little 
bits of information are floating 
around about Twin Peaks. 

AS: | was down there to shoot it, 
and actually the whole scene was 
set up, but I have no idea why it 
wasn’t shot. 

CM: Were there any scenes that 
were shot that didn't make on the 
air? 

AS: Well there was a lot of stuff 1 
would have liked to see more of. 
One of the scenes that | think 
David was his most creative with, 
was the scene in the Great North- 
ern Hotel lobby, with a conven- 
tion of Navy WAVES all bouncing 
tennis balls. At the same time I’m 
brought into this incredible scene 
to try to identify who Bob was. 
They brought Piper Laurie, 
dressed up as [Tojamural, in front 
of me. There wasa lot more of that 
scene shot than what actually 
aired. The whole “bizarreness” of | 
that thing wasjust incredible. But 
the reason that it got bumped was 7 
for a much more important rea- 


son, because later in that episode was the murder of 
Madeleine, which obviously was more important. It’s a pity 
that they were scheduled such that David’s incredible 
vision in that bouncing ball scene couldn’t have been 
carried on further, and Madeleine’s murder postponed to 
another episode. 

JT: You've spoken before about the “philosophy” of Mike, 
particularly his last words to Cooper about finding the 
answers in his heart. Were you responsible for bringing any 
of this ideology to the character? 

AS: | understood exactly what David was talking about 
when he presented the script. It didn’t seem to be anything 
contrary to my own beliefs. 

CM: You were actually playing two personalities in the 
series, Philip Gerard and Mike. 

AS: That, my friend, is an actor’s dream, because you can 
show that you are capable of acting. An awful lot of people 
that call themselves actors are actually very engaging 
personalities. | know we can think of a lot of them who are 
so very engaging that when they get up there people just 
love to watch them as who they are. For example, John 
Wayne was John Wayne. What you see is what you got. An 
actor has studied and worked very hard to be able to be a 
chameleon and assume totally different personalities. 
There’s a lot of stuff that we’re trained and practiced to do 
to become physically and emotionally different in every way. 
There are a lot of very fine actors out there now who can do 
that. If you are allowed to do that in one role, sometimes 
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CM: You did an incredible job, 
both you and Ray Wise (who did 
the Leland/Bob dichotomy) of 
pulling that off. 

AS: Ray is one of the finest 
character actors working out 
there. 

JT: Getting back to the charac- 
ter of Mike—a lot of people have 
asked us, “What happened to 
Mike?” He seems to have disap- 
peared halfway through the se- 
ries. First of all, what do you 
think became of him? And did 
you ever get any hint from Lynch, 
Frost, or Harley Peyton that the 
character might return, or where 
he was? 

AS: No guys, I never knew. | 
never knew. | have my own 
speculations, but they’re only 
that, my own speculations. 
CM: We had someone write and 
say, “Mike (or Philip Gerard) must 
have died,” and all we could say 
was, “Your guess is as good as 
ours!” He just disappears from 
the scene. It was frustrating. 
JT: And disappointing, too, be- 
cause we would have liked the 
story to carry on with that char- 
acter. 

AS: | don’t think the disappear- 
ance really had that much to do 
with Lynch/ Frost Productions. 
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My own speculations—I think that had something to do 
with forces outside [the production company]. That’s all I’m 
going to say. 

JT: There was something you mentioned while speaking at 
the banquet for the Twin Peaks Fan Festival. You spoke of 
the tattoo on Mike’s arm, and how it was same as the Owl 
Cave symbol. This information was never revealed in either 
the film or the series. Can you shed more light on this? 
AS: The symbol is the same that Frank Silva—Bob—had 
tattooed on his arm which you see in a few episodes. And 
it’s the same symbol that was also on the green ring in Fire 
Walk With Me, where I pull up in the Chinook and scream 
at [Leland and Laura]. | hold the ring up close so they can 
see the symbol. In my opinion it was a powerful, evil, magic 
symbol, and that’s why Mike decided he wasn’t going to 
carry this very, very powerful, bad, black magic symbol 
around with him. 

JT: Tell us a little more 
about Fire Walk With Me. 
Was it different working 
on the film versus work- 
ing on the television se- 
ries? 

AS: Actually not at all. 
Except for the fact we 
were on location and were 
able to, hopefully, re- 
achieve the freshness of 
the Pacific Northwest. 
CM: You really get more 
of the atmosphere of the 
area in the film than you 
do in the series. 

AS: You sure do. Things 
do look different here. 
The slogan of the Oregon 
Film Office is: “Things 
look different here.” 

CM: I'd like to ask you 
about some_ specific 
scenes within Fire Walk 
With Me relating to your 
character, starting with 
the railroad car scene. It 
appears to us as if Mike 
throws the ring into the 
car for Laura. But others 
disagree. What can you 
tell us about that scene? 
AS: It wasn’t deliberate 
if it happened. Ifthe ring 
leaves Mike’s finger and 
rolls on the floor of the car, it wasn’t a deliberate thing. 
CM: So he wasn't trying to get the ring to Laura? 

AS: No, he was only trying to stop Bob. That was his only 
motivation. 

CM: The ring was Teresa’s, and then it was under the 
Chalfont’s trailer, and then suddenly we see Philip Gerard 
with it. Was there any hint of how Gerard came to possess 
the ring? 

AS: Well, we are inhabiting beings from another place. The 
ring is a physical symbol of the other place. Not a physical 
symbol of all the other place, just a physical symbol as a 
talisman. 

JT: It was interesting the way Lynch “wove” that symbol into 
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the movie. It gave the story a whole new dimension. 

AS: The characters are not as evil as the symbol is. The 
symbol is the evil. 

JT: It’s also remarkable how well the film connects with the 
series, although it’s curious that in the film Philip Gerard 
knows that Leland is Bob, but then later (in the series) he 
doesn’t seem to remember. Why do you think it happened 
that way? Did David provide any clues about this connec- 
tion? 

AS: You know it never occurred to me until one of your 
readers pointed that out in your magazine! [Laughter] That 
puzzled me, and my only reaction is that continuity didn’t 
catch it! [Laughter] 

JT: Despite that glitch they still did an admirable job with 
continuity between film and series. 

AS: Really! Considering how many people worked on this 
project and authored it 
and had various re- 
sponsibilities that were 
constantly shifting. It 
was quite remarkable. 
CM: The other area that 
people wonder about is 
the scene that takes 
place in the Red Room. 
There’s a really bizarre 
shot where Leland 
“bows,” or is “falling” 
before you and the Little 
Man From Another 
Place— 

AS: Mike Anderson. 
What a lovely man he 
is. He’s an extraordi- 
nary human being. 
CM: In that shot, is 
Leland actually bowing 
to Mike? 

AS: Yeah. That really 
has to do with a little 
boy who has been 
caught with his fingers 
in the cookie jar, know- 
ing that Bob is bad. In 
one of the episodes | 
had a line, “He is Bob, 
eager for fun. He wears 
asmile, everybody run,” 
pointing out the fact 
that this is power run 
amok. He got caught in 
the red room at that 
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point. 
CM: Also at that point, Mike Anderson puts his hand on your 
shoulder, and you both speak your lines together: “Iwant my 
garmonbozia.” Is the Little Man From Another Place sup- 
posed to be Mike’s missing arm? At one point earlier in the 
movie he says, “Iam the arm.” It seems really obvious that 
Lynch was trying to draw this connection. Is that how you 
interpret it? 

AS: | have it directly from the horse’s mouth: the Little Man 
From Another Place is Philip Gerard’s arm. 

CM: Philip Gerard, or Mike, cut off his arm because it was 
supposed to be evil. Can we infer then that the Little Man 
From Another Place is evil? 


AS: Evil in the sense that Puck is evil, in my interpretation. 
You'd really have to go to David to find out the real truth. 
Puck is fun, but he’s also a nasty little guy. He creates a lot 
of problems. The being of Philip Gerard—a.k.a. Mike— 
wanted to “go straight.” He didn’t want to mess around with 
all this other stuff. He probably figured he could never get 
back to the place he came from or at least not until he could 
get his partner Bob to agree to do that. So he really just 
wanted to be a normal guy living here on this plane. 

JT: We've had reports from some people that Robert Engels 
reportedly claimed that Mike, Bob, and the other Lodge 
residents were actually from another planet. Did he ever give 
you his insight about the origin of these characters? 

AS: I don’t know about anyone else, but I enjoyed talking 
with Bob from time to time. He’s never given me any further 
insights, certainly not to the extent that David has, or even 
Mark Frost. Mark has 
some very strong ideas 
about life, and art, and 
the supernatural. I wish 
that I could have gotten 
into a deeper conversa- 
tion with Bob about that 
same sort of thing. 

CM: One of the things our 
readers are debating is the 
circle imagery in the show. 
Philip Gerard is shown 
selling Circle Brand boots, 
and at one point Mike tells 
Cooper his relationship 
with Bob was “perfect...a 
golden circle.” Have you 
developed any type of phi- 
losophy regarding the 
circle imagery in Twin 
Peaks? Some readers be- 
lieve the full circle is good, 
others believe it is evil. 
AS: The circle is the uni- 
versal image, and within 
that circle are yin and 
yang. Within that circle 
are all the elements of 
positive and negative, and 
they all kind of flow to- 
gether. Sometimes up is 
down and sometimes 
down is up. Where things 
go awry is if that circle is 
broken. 

CM: At the Twin Peaks 
Festival you discussed how you viewed the Red Room. What 
is the Red Room to you? 

AS: | think that it isan interim place between our existence 
and other existences. In my own personal experience it 
kind of coincides with the tunnel that I went through when 
I had my near-death experience. When | wasa very young, 
I had a very bad car accident. And really I died, or almost 
died. I left my body and went through a tunnel. It was not 
here and it was not there—it didn’t look at all like the Red 
Room! But it was an interim transporting kind of place, it 
wasn’t either here nor there. So that’s how I related to the 
Red Room. 


JT: Well, Twin Peaks has given us a lot to think about and 


talk about. Some of these questions regarding the Black 
Lodge and the Red Roomare things we'll still be talking about 
years from now. I hope so, anyway. 

AS: And I'm sure your hope is the same as mine, that we 
will find out more, and more things coming from the creative 
genius of David Lynch. 

JT: I'd like to ask you a question ona totally different subject. 
I recall a commercial that you did with Kimmy Robertson for 
a Twin Peaks T-shirt. Is that correct? 

AS: It sure is. 

JT: Could you tell a little more about that? 

AS: | still have those shirts. As a matter of fact I’m wearing 
one right now! ABC put together a thing with somebody on 
the East Coast to market Twin PeaksT-shirts. They flew me 
down to LA, and Kimmy and I did this little scene on the 
set—in the airplane hanger! I wish | had a tape of it now. 
I walk in to the Sheriffs 
office, and Kimmy looks 
at me and says, “Yes? 
Can I help you?” I’m 
real nervous, and I say, 
“Uhh...is the Sheriffin?” 
Kimmy says, “Well, can 
I ask what this is all 
about?” I’m getting 
more nervous, and 
more nervous, and 
more nervous like, I’m 
going to spill the beans 
and tell everybody 
what’s really going on 
in Twin Peaks and who 
killed Laura Palmer. 
Building up the sus- 
pense I said, “Yes, want 
to sell him some...T- 
shirts!” I pull open the 
same bag that! had with 
all the shoes in it, and 
there’s a bunch of T- 
shirts! It was pretty 
clever. 

CM: Well that gets us 
through allthe questions 
we had regarding Twin 
Peaks. Do you have any 
upcoming projects we 
can be looking for? 

AS: I have nothing | 
can positively identify 
right now. You can cer- 
tainly hear my voice sell- 
ing everything from Cadillacs to phone machines whenever 
you are in the Pacific Northwest. 

I’m leery about telling you this, but I might aswell. Last 
week I had an audition with Northern Exposure. So I’m 
driving my Chinook—you know, the one that’s in Fire Walk 
With Me—up to Seattle, and half-way there, going up this 
great big long grade outside of Kelso, Washington, up into 
the flanks of Mt. St. Helen’s, it started slowing down and 
losing power. It got to the top of the hill—and it blew up! So 
the Chinook is all blown up! [Laughter] You can print that. 
It will make a good ending to the interview. “What are you 
doing in the future?” “Oh, my Chinook blew up!” [Laughter] 
CM: Thanks for your time. We really appreciate it. A 
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For the past couple of issues, we have been comparing the televised 
episodes of Twin Peaks with the original scripts. This issue, we continue 
with a look at the second-season two-hour premiere. 

It might be good for a moment to recall the T’P-related events during 
the summer of 1990. The first eight episodes had received critical 
acclaim, but ratings had begun to fall dramatically trom the huge 
audience for the pilot (a 21.7 rating with a 33 share). The season-ending 
cliffhanger on May 23 had picked up only slightly from previous episodes 
to garner a 12.6 rating and 22 share. 

On May 24, ABC's Prime Time Live contained an inane ten-minute 
segment hosted by Judd Rose talking about the show and some viewers’ 
dissatisfaction with the season-ending cliffhanger. Mainly, though, the 
segment made Twin Peaks appear incomprehensible and its fans 
ridiculous. 

To build excitement for the second season, ABC repeated the first 
season episodes beginning in August. This allowed new viewers to see 
what all the commotion was about and provided a review for the regular 
audience awaiting new episodes. At one point, there was even a rumor 


of a “bridge” episode—an original production created to fit between the 
first and second seasons, again recapping all of the events. But such a 
program never came about. 

The Diane audio tapes were released, giving listeners all of Cooper's 
messages to Diane during the first season, a few new messages, and, 
from the upcoming second-season premiere, Cooper’s dialogue about 
seeing a giant. This cassette, performed by kyle MacLachlan, was the 
first glimpse into the events of the new season. 

On September 14, Alan Thicke hosted Behind the Scenes, which 
featured segments on Cop Rock (Steve Bochco’s short-lived series) and 
Twin Peaks. The thirteen-minute TP segment was extremely well done. 
In addition to giving a good run-down of the show's characters and plots, 
brief clips contained interviews with David Lynch, Mark Frost, Kyle 
MacLachlan, Michael Ontkean, and Peggy Lipton. At the end of the 
show, Thicke introduced the existence of Laura Palmer’s secret diary, 
and, in a voice-over, Sheryl Lee read a passage from it: “Dear Diary, 
Falling in love is like holding a white flag out to your enemies and saying, 
We give up! We're in love! Love is surrender. | can’t do that until | know 
for certain that Bob is really dead, until there is a corpse that I can kick 
as many times as! please. God, | hope that day comes soon!” 

Shortly before the second-season premiere, The Secret Diary of 
Laura Palmer by Jennifer Lynch was released, shooting onto the best 
seller lists. 

On Septémber 28, two nights before the second season would begin, 
VH-1 broadcast a half-hour special, Floating Into the Night. David Lynch, 
Angelo Badalamenti, and Julee Cruise discussed their musical collabo- 
rations on various projects, including Twin Peaks, Industrial Symphony 
No. 1, and the Floating Into the Night album. 

The following night, Kyle MacLachlan hosted Saturday Night Live 
and joked during the opening monologue that Shelly Johnson would be 
revealed as the killer of Laura Palmer. Later, a great TP parody skit was 
performed. (For a detailed report, see WIP 6.) 

The second-season premiere of Twin Peaks was broadcast on 
Sunday night, September 30 (before settling in on its regular Saturday 
night schedule six days later). It was an important episode in the series. 
The program had the difficult task of resolving the half-dozen or so 
cliffhangers left by the first-season finale, as well as recapping most of 
the program’s story for both regular and new viewers who might not have 
caught the reruns. 

In retrospect, the program takes on even greater importance. In this 
one episode the storyline of Twin Peaks bridged from the first season to 
the second, altering both the direction and tone of the series. This 
episode was responsible for redefining Twin Peaks from the eerie, 
“mystery-dominant” plot of the show’s first few episodes to the super- 
natural element of the new season. 

David Lynch, the series’ signature director, was behind the camera 
once again for the two hour premiere, working from a teleplay written by 


Mark Frost from a story by both Lynch and Frost. Most of 
the differences between the scripted and televised versions 


involve scripted scenes that were cut, possibly because of 


time constraints. This, of course, was quite a change from 
some of the other episodes Lynch directed, in which major 
changes from the script were made during filming. 

For this article, we will look at the “Fourth Revision” of 
the script, dated 7/24/90. 


ACT 1 

The script, like the televised version, begins in the 
Great Northern Hotel. 
Cooper, wounded by gun 
shots, lies on the floor. 
The Room Service Waiter 
appears with Cooper’s 
milk. The script offers little 
description of the waiter, 
save to say that he “is no 
scholar.” (No mention is 
made of the waiter’s age.) 
As in the televised ver- 
sion, the waiter seems 
unable to grasp Cooper’s 
predicament and so deliv- 
ers the milk and hangs up 
Cooper's phone, cutting 
off Andy's questioning 
voice. 

In the script Cooper 
fails to ask the waiter to 
call a doctor, unlike the 
televised episode in which 
he twice asks for a doctor. 
After the waiter leaves he 
returns once to tell Coo- 
per, “I heard about you.” 
Lynch extended thisscene 
considerably, having the 
waiter slowly shuffle in 
and out of the scene twice, 
giving Cooper the “thumbs 
up” sign the second time. 
(Some viewers have criti- 
cized Lynch for needlessly 
“dragging” thisscene out.) 

Cooper closes his 
eyes, then opens them to 
see the Giant sitting on 
the end of his bed. The 
Giant tells Cooper three 
things. The first is, “The 
man in the smiling bag.” 
The second is, “The owls are not what you think.” The third 
is, “He points without the proper chemical.” Clearly, the 
original version of these lines was more mundane than the 
actual dialogue used in the episode. One of Twin Peaks’s 
most famous lines, “The owls are not what they seem,” 
almost didn’t appear! 

The Giant disappears; he does not take Cooper’s ring, 
and no mention is made of it in the script. After the Giant’s 
departure Cooper exclaims, “Holy jumpin’ George.” 

Meanwhile, at One-Eyed Jack’s, Ben is about to dis- 
cover that Audrey is the “new girl.” (In the televised episode 
this scene was edited to intercut with Cooper’s scene at the 


Great Northern.) The script contains more dialogue be- 
tween Ben and Audrey than what aired. Ben tries to 
convince Audrey to show herself, and after failing, asks, 
“How exactly new to all this are you?” Audrey answers, 
“Brand new...for instance, if | were a bar of soap, I’d still be 
wrapped in my package.” Ben asks Audrey’s name, and she 
tells him, “Queen of Diamonds.” Ben presses her for her 
real name, which Audrey reveals as “Prudence.” (In the 
televised version, Ben calls Audrey “Prudence,” but it is 
never clear why. Most likely, the scene was filmed as 
scripted, then shortened during post-production editing.) 

Just as Ben is about 
to discover “Prudence’s” 
identity, Jerry Horne in- 
terrupts and convinces 
Ben to leave. Both Horne 
brothers go to Blackie’s 
office to discuss the mill 
fire and Leo’s condition. 
Ben taunts Blackie with 
drugs and finally gives 
them to her. The script 
portrays Ben as far more 
malevolent than does the 
show. Last minute re- 
writing changed this 
scene so that Jerry Horne 
was the heavy supplying 
drugs to Blackie. (And in 
the televised version, 
Jerry meets alone with 
Blackie before interrupt- 
ing Ben and Audrey.) 

The script follows 

with a scene entirely cut 
from the televised epi- 
sode. Outside of the smol- 
dering Packard Saw Mill, 
Pete Martell is wheeled 
into an ambulance. 
Shelly Johnson isalready 
inside taking oxygen. 
Sheriff Truman, standing 
by the ambulance, asks 
Pete about Catherine. 
Truman tells him they 
haven’t found her yet. 
Hawk arrives to tell 
Truman that Josie is also 
missing. Andy arrives 
soon after and describes 
his strange call to Coo- 
per: “I heard a sound like 
somebody falling down and then about a minute went by 
and somebody hung up the phone.” The scene ends with 
“Truman and Hawk looking at one another.” It’s easy to see 
why this scene was cut, since nothing critical happens. 

Back at the Great Northern, Cooper leaves a message 
for Diane. According to the script he “reaches out for his 
tape recorder and drags it back to him.” (In the televised 
episode, Cooper left the recorder’s “voice activated” func- 
tion on.) The scripted version of Cooper’s soliloquy to Diane 
is virtually the same as what aired, although he makes no 
reference regarding his missing ring or wanting to see the 
Dalai Llama return to Tibet. 
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Act 1 of the script ends with the arrival of Truman, 
Hawk, and Andy at Cooper’s door. The televised version 
ends a few scenes later, after Ronette Pulaski is shown 
stirring in her hospital bed. 

For the televised version, Lynch condensed the scripted 
versions of both Act 1 and Act 2 into the first act. Therefore, 
the televised version contains only seven acts, as compared 
to eight contained in the script. 


ACT 2 

Act 2 beginsat Calhoun Memorial Hospital. Dr. Hayward 
arrives at intensive care to examine Cooper, who is de- 
scribed as “shaky but game.” Truman and Lucy are also 
present. This scene is far longer and more complex than the 
hospital scene depicted on the televised version. (On the 
show, Cooper awakens to hear Lucy provide a quick run- 
down of the night’s events.) 

Cooper's bloody shirt is re- 
moved to show “large, ugly bruis- 
es.” Lucy almost faints but sits 
down to have some coffee. Truman 
tells Cooper he is getting a war- 
rant to arrest Leo and search his 
home, then leaves. Slowly, Lucy 
relates all that has recently tran- 
spired. She tells him that Jacques 
Renault died of cardiac arrest, 
which is what happened to her 
Uncle Walter after his accident 
with the lawn mower. She also 
mentions Ronette Pulaski (for no 
good reason other than to remind 
the audience of the character), 
then discusses the conditions of 
Dr. Jacoby, Pete, Shelly, Nadine, 
and Leo. 

As Lucy gives Cooper the de- 
tails, Dr. Hayward uses a “severe 
looking, pliar-like [sic] utensil” to 
remove the bullet lodged in 
Cooper’s midsection. Cooper puts 
his wallet in his mouth and “bites 
down hard” as Hayward extracts 
the bullet. Like the televised ver- 
sion, Hayward shows Cooper the 
dead tick on the end of the bullet. 

Meanwhile, Truman stops by Shelly’s room to tell her 
about Leo, then visits briefly with Ed, who is keeping a 
bedside vigil next to Nadine. (None of these scenes was in 
the televised version.) 

Truman returns to intensive care as Cooper is leaving. 


Like the televised version, Cooper spies the covered body of 


Jacques being removed on agurney. Inthe script, however, 
Cooper remembers the Giant’s words and repeats them: 
“Shock in a big rubber bag.” This line, of course, is totally 
foreign to what aired (“Is that bag smiling?”) and even to 
what was written earlier in the script. This line must be a 
holdover from an earlier draft. 

The script then describes a brief scene of Ronette 
Pulaski beginning to come out of her coma. Although this 
scene ended Act 1 of the televised version, the script cuts 
from Ronette to the Palmer house where Maddy and Sarah 
discuss Maddy’s dream. (This scene was used to begin Act 
2 of the televised version.) The script version of Maddy’s 
dream is quite different from what aired: “I was in a desert. 
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It was hot and dry. There was some kind of animal with me, 
I couldn’t see it but I could feel it breathing on me.” After 
Sarah prompts her for more details, Maddy says she thinks 
the animal was a cat: “I could see its eyes, yellow and red. 
Then we were in the woods. It was very dark. I woke up and 
the window was open.” (Clearly, Maddy was experiencing 
a dream similar to those of Laura and may even have had 
a close encounter with Bob.) A white-haired Leland enters 
the scene singing “Marsey-doats.” The scene, and the act, 
end with Leland dancing out of the room. 

The televised version made some substantial and im- 
portant changes to this scene. When Maddy says she had 
a dream, Sarah reacts with intense surprise, asking if 
Laura was in the dream. Maddy’s unusual dream had to do 
with the carpet in the Palmer living room. Later, after Sarah 
follows Leland out of the scene, Maddy sees frightening 
images in the carpet, which 
could be a premonition of Bob’s 
dragging her dead body across 
the floor. Mark Frost has re- 
vealed that they originally in- 
tended to simulate Bob’s face in 
the carpet by “drawing” Bob into 
the brushed fibers. Since they 
were unable to create an image 
of Bob, they opted for the “drag- 
ging’ effect. (Ironically, the Japa- 
nese laser disc version of this 
episode shows a distorted im- 
age of Bob’s laughing face su- 
perimposed over the carpet 
scene. In this version Maddy is 
truly reacting to her first glimpse 
of Bob.) 


ACT 3 

Ben and Jerry discuss 
their deal with the Icelanders at 
the Great Northern. A singing 
Leland arrives and announces 
“I’m back!” In the televised ver- 
sion both Ben and Jerry dance 
to Leland’s singing. In the script, 
they simply stare at Leland “for 
a long time.” 

At Leo’s house, Cooper, 
Truman, and Hawk investigate the shooting. Much of the 
dialogue from the script was altered for the televised ver- 
sion, but there are no significant differences. (Cooper’s 
cryptic comment, “those geese were flying” in reference to 
the decorations on Leo’s wall is not in the script.) 

Albert arrives, and an alarmed Andy steps on the loose 
plank and is knocked unconscious. Lynch, of course, 
presented an extended scene of a dazed Andy staggering 
and struggling to keep his balance after being hit by the 
plank. The script indicates that cocaine was hidden be- 
neath the plank, but in the televised version both cocaine 
and a pair of Circle Brand boots were there. 

The script then features a scene entirely cut from the 
televised version. At the Double “R” Diner, Hank Jennings 
secretly inhales ammonia fumes in order to give the appear- 
ance he’s been crying. Norma sees the “distraught” Hank 
and asks if he’s okay. Hank reveals how “concerned” he is 
about Shelly: “I’ve done some rotten things in my life, | don’t 
pretend to be any saint, I’ve paid for it, but why do bad 
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things happen to good people? It just...doesn’t seem fair.” 
Norma isn't sure if Hank is sincere but seems to change her 
mind after Hank gives her money to buy Shelly some 
flowers. 

Donna arrives to meet Maddy. The script presents a 
straightforward scene in which the two characters discuss 
the previous night’s events. But the televised version 
provided a bizarre touch by having Donna smoke cigarettes 
and wear Laura’s sunglasses and by having Maddy destroy 
her regular eyeglasses. Interestingly, these additions make 
both Donna and Maddy seem more like Laura. 

Norma approaches and gives Donna an envelope that 
contains a note about investigating the Meals on Wheels 
program. This scene was virtually the same in the televised 
version. However, the brief cut to another booth showing 
the Log Lady chewing pitch gum is not in the script. This is 
where Act 2 of the televised version ends. 

The next scripted scene was cut from the televised 
version. At One-Eyed Jack’s Audrey plays solitaire on her 
bed. A Fifty-Two Pick-Up Girl enters, and Audrey asks why 
she can’t leave her room. The girl tells her it’s for security 
reasons, and that Audrey better not ask many more ques- 
tions. Despite these warnings the two become friendly, and 
Audrey finds out the girl’s name is Nancy—Blackie’s sister 
who appears later in the series. Nancy was featured in the 
Secret Diary of Laura Palmer as a fairly benign character (as 
well as in this scene). These early portrayals indicate that 
Lynch and Frost may have had a different role in mind for 
her as the second season got underway. Later in the series, 
however, Nancy became a scheming associate of Jean 
Renault. 

Nancy brings Audrey to see Blackie in a scene that was 
moved to Act 7 for the televised version (probably to remind 
the viewer of Audrey’s predicament; she hadn’t been seen 
since the beginning of the episode). Some inconsequential 
dialogue between Blackie and Audrey was cut from the final 
version (Audrey explains why she didn’t respond to “the 
owner”). Blackie becomes angry and slaps Audrey, then 
puts handcuffs on her to prevent escape. This ends Act 3. 
The handcuff scene was not used in the televised version. 


ACT 4 

At the Sheriff's station, Albert examines Cooper. This 
scene is identical to the opening of the televised version’s 
Act 3, with one crucial difference: Deputy Andy’s role in the 
scene is entirely different from what aired. Cooper sum- 
mons Andy because he wants to “have a briefchat about the 
events of yesterday.” Sensing that Andy has been dis- 
traught, Cooper tells him to “focuson your daily routine...let 
it become the tent pole around which you organize your 
waking life.” Andy is confused, but Cooper continues, 
telling Andy that his job will “provide the structure he needs 
to survive.” Andy remains confused, but Cooper marches 
on: “Even if committed in the line of duty and ina timely and 
heroic fashion,...the shooting of another human being, no 
matter how villainous the individual may be, exacts a 
spiritual and emotional toll on the officer.”. Andy suddenly 
realizes Cooper is talking about the shooting of Jacques 
Renault! Attempting to “clear up the misunderstanding,” 
Andy says, “I thought you were talking about me and Lucy.” 
Cooper and Albert exchange blank looks and Albert asks, 
“Where do they keep his water dish?” (In the televised 
version Andy enters the scene to tell Cooper he deciphered 
the “Leo locked inside a hungry horse” clue: Leo was in jail 
in Hungry Horse, Montana the night of Teresa Banks’s 


murder.) The scripted Cooper-Andy scene lends continuity 
to the first-season finale and is the only time that Andy’s 
shooting of Jacques is ever discussed. 

In the next scene, Phillip Gerard' enters the station 
followed by Tom the mailman (described as “a small chatty 
fellow”). While Gerard asks for the Sheriff, Tom interrupts, 
telling Lucy about the box he is delivering. Tom, who is “a 
snoop,” mentions that the box is addressed to Cooper and 
wonders what it could contain. As Lucy attempts to help 
Gerard, Tom continues to pester her with details about the 
package: “Return address Washington D.C., our nation’s 
capitol. I don’t think it’s fragile, least ways it’s not marked 
as fragile.” Finally, Lucy is able to get rid of him. Tom was 
completely cut from the televised version which featured 
only Gerard and Lucy. 

In the interrogation room, Truman questions James. 
The script contains some dialogue regarding Big Ed and 
Nadine that didn’t make it to the screen, as well as some 
dialogue in which James reveals clues about Laura’s “mys- 
tery man.” James says that Laura once mentioned “a friend 
of her father’s...somebody she’d known since she was a kid. 
She said this guy was really into fire.” In the televised 
version this dialogue was changed, and James actually 
mentions Bob. Clearly, this crucial scripted dialogue re- 
garding “a friend” of Leland’s was a deliberate misleading 
clue to make viewers suspect Benjamin Horne as the 
murderer. Lynch and Frost changed dialogue to keep the 
murderer’s identity vague and to introduce a new twist to 
the mystery: it wasn’t so much, “Who killed Laura Palmer?” 
as it now was, “Who is Bob?” 

Cooper enters and tells James he wants whatever was 
taken from Jacoby’s office. James gives him the necklace, 
and Truman asks how Cooper knew he had it. Cooper 
responds, “Harry, do you know what they call it when 
preparation meets opportunity? Luck. The residue of hard 
work.” (In the televised version, Cooper knows James has 
the necklace and demands James give it to him. In this 
same scene, Cooper tells Truman, “Sometimes you just get 
lucky.” None of this dialogue appears in the script.) 

Donna arrives to see James as Cooper leads Andy and 
Lucy into a conference room. Cooper notices that Donna 
hasarrived. These brief transition scenes were deleted from 
the televised version. 

In the conference room, Cooper assigns Andy and Lucy 
the task of searching through back issues of Flesh World for 
any photo of Theresa Banks. (The magazines are in the box 
Tom the mailman delivered earlier.) This scene was moved 
to the beginning of the televised version’s Act 4. (The 
televised scene contains some additional dialogue not 
present in the script. Cooper’s admonition to “behave 
yourselves” was added, as was Andy and Lucy’s brief 
exchange about being professionals.) 

Act 4 ends with Donna’s jail cell meeting with James. 
The televised version made only insignificant changes to the 
scripted dialogue. 


ACTS 


‘Asis the case with several of the names in Twin Peaks, the 
writers kept changing the spelling of this one, too. Here his 
name is actually spelled “Girard,” although it changes to 
“Gerard” in later scripts. It appears as “Phillip Gerard” on 
the Star Pics trading cards. Later, in FWWM, the first name 
becomes “Philip.” (We don’t know how it was spelled in 
Episode 1004.) 
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All of Act S takes place in Calhoun Memorial Hospital 
(and, except for the Flesh World scene, the corresponding 
televised version of Act 4 also takes place entirely within the 
hospital). 

As the act begins, Bobby sneaks a visit with Shelly in 
the hospital. Truman and Cooper return to the hospital and 
catch a glimpse of Bobby as he leaves. In a scene cut 
from the televised version, Truman and 
Cooper encounter Dr. Hayward 
hospital coffee bar and ask who 
Bobby was visiting. Hayward 
says he didn’t know Bobby was 
even in the hospital. He then 
tells Cooper he should be 
resting. 

Cooper notices Ed in 
intensive care and goes in 
to comfort him. Like the 
televised version, Ed re- 
counts his history with 
Nadine and reveals he 
was responsible for ac- 
cidentally shooting out 
her eye. James ar- 
rives with Hawk as 
Cooper and Truman 
leave. Cooper does 
not see the “smil- 
ing bag” hanging 
on the wall as he 
does in the tele- 
vised version. 

(Note: an ear- 

lier draft ofthe 

script has 

only Truman 

and Cooper 
in this 
scene; a 
later draft 
adds 
Albert.) 


Cooper and 

Truman arrive at 

Jacoby’s room to ask him some 
questions. The scripted version contains 

some dramatically different dialogue in which 
Jacoby discusses what he knew (and what he suspected) 
about Laura. Jacoby first came to treat Laura nine months 
earlier, after she picked his name out of the phone book. As 
in the televised version Jacoby believes Laura was “leading 
a double life.” But in the script, he elaborates: “Laura was, 
in essence, leading a double life; two people, self divided, 
and those two selves were literally at war. A war of attrition. 
And the part of her that was good and loving was gradually 
losing ground.” 

Jacoby says that the last time he saw Laura, “she had 
reached a kind of peace with herself...where her good self 
believed that death was the only way to prevent the other 
side from complete domination. Death, in this sense, 
represented a kind of victory.” Jacoby then tells about the 
night he followed first Leo, then Jamesand Donna, and how 
he retrieved the buried necklace. 

Cooper and Truman leave Jacoby and pass Norma as 
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she is saying good-bye to Shelly. The Norma-Shelly scene 
is the same as what aired. In both cases the scene ends the 
act. 

The televised version added a few minor scenes to Act 
5S. In one scene, Dr. Hayward checks on Dr. Jacoby and 
makes the first reference to the awful hospital food, an 
ongoing joke that lasts throughout the act but which was 
not in the script. Another added scene features an un- 
named doctor telling a nurse to “speak to that kitchen” 
about the food. Finally, Pete is shown smelling his food, 
then throwing it aside and gagging. 

The televised version also rear- 
ranged some of the Act 5 scenes 
into a different order 
from the script. 


ACT 6 

In the 

Double “R” Diner, 

Major Briggs de- 

scribes his un- 

usual, powerful 

dream to Bobby. The 

scene was virtually 

unchanged for televi- 

sion. Only one brief bit 

of scripted dialogue was 

left out: Garland Briggs 

describes his penchant 

for the food at the Diner: 

“I’ve been coming here for 

Norma’s pie and coffee for 

many years. It’s a short 

drive from the base, roughly 

twelve minutes if the lights 

are with you. At one time, I 

was nearly what you might call 
a habitue.” 

As the Major leaves, 
Bobby makes eye contact with 
Hank and remembers that it was 

Hank who shot Leo. 
In the conference room at the 
Sheriffs station, Cooper is about to 
recap all that is known in the inves- 
tigation into Laura Palmer’s death. In 
the televised version of this scene, Coo- 
per and Albert recite all they know 
about the investigation while the cam- 
slowly pans along the doughnut-laden 
table. Although the scene is extensive (in that it summa- 
rizes the whole first season of Twin Peaks) it is nowhere as 
long and complex as the scene that was originally written. 
The scripted scene begins with Cooper at the black- 
board. Truman, Hawk, and Andy enter, followed by Lucy 
with a “platter of doughnuts,” then Albert. Cooper recounts 
Laura’s last day. As he does, the script describes flashback 
scenes involving her. According to Cooper, Laura left high 
school at 2:30, “picked up nine hot meals’ at the Double “R” 
Diner and “distributed them to nine shut-ins around town.” 
She then went to tutor Josie Packard in English (at which 
point Albert quips, “You might consider making that man- 
datory for all the townsfolk’). 
Cooper explains that Laura had dinner at home, stud- 
ied at Bobby’s house, came back home, and received a 


era 


phone call from James. (The series later revealed that this 
phone call came from Ben Horne’s office, but events in Fire 
Walk With Me contradicted that information.) 

Laura is shown with James, then running off to meet 
Leo, who is “standing next to his corvette.” The two drive off 
together. According to Albert, “Leo Johnson was Laura’s 
source for cocaine. He was also involved in Laura’s bunco 
scheme, come-ins for cash in Flesh World magazine, with 
ads featuring pictures of both Laura and Ronette Pulaski.” 

Cooper interrupts with an interesting piece of informa- 
tion: “Thanks to Deputy Andy’s fine eye for detail, we now 
know that an ad featuring a picture of Theresa Banks, the 
killer’s first victim, ran in six editions of Flesh World before 
her death a year ago.” Albert explains that because the 
letter “r” was found under Laura’s fingernail, and the letter 
“t” was found under Theresa’s, there is “positive triangu- 
lated linkage” connecting the two murders. 

Cooper continues: Laura and Leo met Jacques and 
Ronette near Pearl Lakes off Highway J, “at the foot of the 
trail leading to Jacques’ cabin.” After some partying, 
Jacques and Leo fought, Jacques passed out, and Leo left 
alone. Cooper explains that the killer could not have been 
Leo, who had been in jail the night of Theresa’s murder (a 
fact revealed earlier by Andy in the televised version, 
although in the script Leo is in jail in Twin Peaks, not 
Hungry Horse, Montana). Cooper also reasons that Leo 
wouldn’t kill Laura before first getting the ten thousand 
dollars drug money she had stored in her safety deposit box. 
(Cooper believes she owed this to Leo.) 

Cooper and Albert conclude that a “Third Man,” whom 
the Log Lady heard pass by her cabin that night, is the killer. 
This man followed the group to the cabin, entered after Leo 
had left (and Jacques had passed out), and took both girls 
to the train car. He “struck Ronette once with a blunt 
object, knocking her unconscious. Then he killed Laura. 
He took his time; over an hour.” The killer built a mound 
of dirt and left a note written in Laura’s blood. Then he 
“washed his hands in the rainwater pooled outside.” Inter- 
estingly, though, the script does not establish an alibi for 
Jacques. Cooper merely has his word that, after he 
regained consciousness, the girls were already gone. Why 
does Cooper never question whether Jacques was telling 
the truth? The televised version attempts to let Jacques off 
the hook but instead gets him in deeper trouble. (See 
sidebar.) 

Albert mentions that torn fragments of paper were 
discovered near the murder sight, but that the rain had 
washed away the ink. Cooper suggests that these might be 
letters or personal papers. Albert then reveals an astonish- 
ing fact: In an attempt to implicate Leo in the murder, the 
killer “wrapped Laura’s body in plastic that was taken from 
Leo’s house or car. He carried the body to Elk River...and 
threw her in.” Unlike the televised version, the script 
explains where the plastic sheeting covering Laura’s body 
came from! (Of course, most viewers figured it was con- 
nected to Leo in some way.) 

Andy starts to cry, Albert mocks him, and the scene 
ends just as it did in the televised version. 

Cooper and Albert’s detailed reconstruction of Laura’s 
final night closely matches what appeared in Fire Walk With 
Me. Laura’s “homework’ visit to Bobby, her sneaking out to 
meet James, and her rendezvous with Leo all approximate 
what Lynch filmed for the movie. 


ACT 7 


Most of the scripted version of this act is the same as 
what later aired. Truman brings Pete home from the 
hospital; the Asian man calls and promptly hangs up; and 
Ben and Jerry Horne meet with Hank. In the televised 
version, however, there is more friction between Jerry and 
Hank. 

The script then shifts to a lengthy scene that was cut 


Flesh World illustrations on pages 12 and 13 courtesy Bruce Phillips 


So who really killed Laura Palmer? 
Would you believe—Jacques Renault? In a late 
attempt by the writers to provide an alibi for Jacques, 
they virtually pinpoint him as the killer! 
As already mentioned in our “Unseen Twin Peaks” 
article, the script offers no alibi, and Cooper never 


raises the issue of whether Jacques told the truth 
about his innocence during questioning. However, in 
the televised version, during Cooper’s conference with 
Albert, Truman, Andy, and Lucy, Albert reveals that the 
killer—the “Third Man”’—left a “note written in blood: 
Fire, walk with me.” Then Cooper: “Here’s the interest- 
ing thing. The blood on the note was tested. It doesn’t 
match Leo’s, Jacques’, Laura’s, or Ronette’s.” Albert: 
“So, we surmise the killer wrote the note in his own 
blood. It’s a rare type—AB Negative. The towel that 
Deputy Hawk found five miles down the tracks was 
soaked in blood of that type.” 

But wait a minute! In Episode 1005, Cooper, 
Truman, Andy, and Dr. Hayward are searching Jacques’ 
apartment. As soon as Cooper arrives, Hayward re- 
ports to him that the blood on Leo’s shirt that Cooper 
found was not Laura’s; it was AB Negative. “So it was 
Jacques Renault’s blood on Leo Johnson’s shirt!” says 
Cooper, as Hayward and Truman look at each other in 
amazement. Hayward gets a phone call, then tells 
Cooper, “Jacques Renault’s blood is AB Negative.” 

This results in probably the greatest error in the 
Twin Peaks narrative, contradicting Albert’s later claim 
and making the whole basis for suspicion of the “Third 
Man’ moot. When Mark Frost was asked about this 
mistake at the Twin Peaks Seminar in November 1990 
(see WIP 6, page 22), he claimed no knowledge of the 
mix-up and dismissed the issue. 
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from the televised version. At the Palmer house, Leland and 
Sarah are “dressed for an evening out.” Leland is shown 
“deftly spinning Sarah around the room with a few light 
dance steps,” and Sarah is “smiling and enjoying it in spite 
ofherself.” Maddy and Donna are watching from a doorway. 
Leland explains that both he and Sarah have always 
enjoyed dancing and that they “used to win all the dance 
contests down at the Grange Hall.” They both leave to go to 
the Hayward’s, and Donna remarks, “I half expected them 
to start dancing up the walls like Fred Astaire.” (This scene 
recalls Donna and Laura's brief conversation in Fire Walk 
With Me in which Donna asks about “Fred and Ginger.”) 

Donna tells Maddy that she'll be taking over Laura’s 
Meals on Wheels deliveries and assumes that the note she 
received at the Double “R” must have been from one of the 
clients on the list. (The author of the note is never identified 
in the televised episode. Lynch cut to the Log Lady at a 
nearby booth, creating the impression that she had sent it.) 

As Donna studies the map of the Meals on Wheels 
route, Maddy “feels an odd, disquieting feeling come over 
her.” Looking into the living room she sees Bob, “standing 
there, stock still.” Maddy is “frozen in fear” and starts to 
tremble. Donna finally notices Maddy’s distress, and 
Maddy snaps out of her trance. When she looks back into 
the living room, Bob is gone, and Act 7 ends. 

This is Maddy’s first actual glimpse of Bob. The 
televised version deleted this scene in favor of Maddy’s 
earlier “carpet vision.” A scene similar to the one scripted 
here, however, occurs in the following episode (2002) in 
which Maddy, after singing with James and Donna, sees 
Bob approaching her in the Palmer’s living room. 


ACT 8 

At the Hayward’s house just after dinner, Eileen and 
Sarah Palmer (who share some inconsequential dialogue 
about desert and coffee) clean the dishes from the table, 
leaving Leland and Dr. Hayward to talk in private. (Donna 
and Maddy are not present.) Sarah and Eileen return, and 
Dr. Hayward asks Sarah and Leland to sing a song. Sarah, 
who seems too upbeat and happy, readily agrees, and sits 
down at the piano to play. Leland sings “Get Happy,” starts 
to dance, and then collapses. Sarah rushes to get Dr. 
Hayward’s bag, and a dazed Leland is revived. 

The televised version brought back Donna's sister, 
Harriet (seen in the Twin Peaks pilot). It also introduced the 
youngest Hayward daughter, Gersten, who played the 
piano while Harriet recited a poem about Laura and later 
while Leland sang. It is interesting to note that the televised 
version depicted Sarah Palmer as uncomfortable and dis- 
tracted, a significant difference from the script. 

The script cuts to One-Eyed Jack’s, where Audrey 
“prays” to Cooper. Audrey is “frightened, bewildered, and 
slightly bruised”—a far cry from the televised version. 

Meanwhile, at the Great Northern, Cooper prepares for 
bed and dictates a few messages to Diane. (The televised 
version deleted a few of Cooper’s comments, specifically 
those about his health and his confidence that he would 
make a complete recovery.) Cooper puts on a “sleep mask” 
and settlesin. After a few minutes, he sees the Giant sitting 
on the end of his bed. The dialogue between Cooper and the 
Giant is the same as what aired, except that Cooper 
specifically refers to seeing Jacques in a “big rubber bag.” 

The Giant departs, and the scene shifts to the hospital. 
There, like in the televised version, an awakening Ronette 
“flashes back” to the murder of Laura. Ronette remembers 


a number of chaotic images: two gloved hands forming a 
mound of dirt, a finger dipped in blood writing a note, and 
the figure of Bob grasping a heavy wrench and swinging it 
down. Ronette awakens, making “a horrible sound,” and 
the episode concludes. The aired version deleted the 
reference to the wrench and concentrated instead on the 
raw brutality of Bob and Laura’s agonized reactions. 
see ek 

The second-season premiere was greeted with fairly 
negative reviews. Many viewers were convinced that the 
Laura Palmer murder would be wrapped up in that episode. 
(Hints were made at the time only that “Laura’s killer would 
be seen,” not that all answers would be provided.) After 
being let down with the first-season cliffhanger, then again 
at the beginning of the new season, some fans began to feel 
that the writers were stringing them along and, ultimately, 
mocking their devotion to the show. We disagree with this 
view, but many were convinced it was true. 

The unbelievably slow pace of the opening segment 
merely fueled suspicions. After waiting months to learn the 
fate of many of the major characters, viewers did not want 
to see Cooper lying on the floor for what seemed like an 
eternity at the opening of the episode. 

Ed Bark, television columnist for the Dallas Morning 
News, reported at the time that ratings “from Nielsen’s 23 
‘overnight’ TV markets, including Dallas/Fort Worth, show 
sharp audience drop-offs during the show’s first 15 min- 
utes. In Dallas/Fort Worth, the Nielsens say that 236,000 
homes were tuned to Peaks at 8 p.m. But by 8:15 p.m., 
45,000 of those homes had tuned out.” Locally, the episode 
placed third behind Perry Mason: The Case of the Defiant 
Daughter and Face of Fear. In the twenty-three “overnight” 
markets combined, TP did manage to come in second 
(behind Perry Mason). 

It’s easy to place too much emphasis on the Nielsen's, 
just as it’s easy to dismiss the viewers who tuned out after 
a few minutes as Philistines who are unworthy of great art. 
Yet that would be too simplistic, and we can’t help but 
wonder if Lynch and Frost would have opened the second 
season differently—not necessarily changed the story, just 
given some hint that they were concerned with moving the 


- story forward instead of playing into the critics’ worst 


fears—many of those viewers would have stayed around 
much longer. 

Back in WIP 5, David Bianculli said, “When [Twin 
Peaks] needed to have a good episode the most was when it 
fell down. It seemed...the opening episode after a break 
when you really wanted to pull people back in, it was always 
a letdown. But then the episode after that was always 
magnificent.” (Back in WIP 1, we said much the same thing: 
“The second season had...a mediocre two-hour first 
episode....But the following episode...picked things back up 
in fine form.”) 

That “following episode” was written by Harley Peyton 
(and became, along with Episode #1003, the reason we've 
been such big admirers of his work and continue to follow 
it), with Lynch again directing. (Of course, now we also 
know that Frost played a part in developing the stories, even 
though he may not have been specifically credited as such 
on every episode.) Even at the time, WIP co-editor Craig 
remembers saying, “This is the kind of episode they should 
have started the new season with. But how many viewers 
gave up on the show last week?” We'lllook at Episode #2002 
in our next installment of “The Unseen Twin Peaks” (which 
probably won't appear until WIP 13). AA 
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1994 Twin Peaks Fan Festival 


Auquat 12-14, 1994 
Snoqualmie/Nonth Bend, Washington 


YOU READ ABOUT LAST YEAR'S FESTIVAL IN WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #7. 
DON'T MISS OUT ON THIS YEAR'S EXCITEMENT! 


MEET THE STARS! 
Last year, fans were able to meet and visit with Frank Silva, Al Strobel, Catherine Coulson, John Boylan, Jan D'Arcy, 
and Jonathan Leppell. This year, all of these individuals have promised to come back if their schedules permit, 
and we're working on lining up other guests, as well!. We'll be firming up all appearances throughout the summer. 
ENJOY THE ACTIVITIES! 

* Coffee and Donut Party + Kick-Off Dinner * Log Lady Relay Race * Discussion Groups « Bus Tour of Filming Sights 
+ Roadhouse Party » Kiana Lodge Luncheon « Cherry Pie Party * and more! 

SEE FILMING SIGHTS UP CLOSE! 

* The Great Northern * Double “R” Diner + “The Rock” where Laura was found « The Roadhouse « Big Ed's Gas Farm 
* The Waterfalls + and more! 


Send an S.A.S.E. to the address below for a Festival flyer. 


A PORTION OF THE PROCEEDS WILL GO TO “LEUKEMIA RESEARCH LIFE” BASED IN 
CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


REGISTRATION AND TICKETED EVENTS TWIN PEAKS MERCHANDISE Available bv Mail 


VIP PASS $108.00 x _ ae 
Includes 1993 Official Fans’ Festival T Shirt $12.00 

Registration Fee (Admiss:0n to Nonticketed Events) 

Kick-off Dinner Twin Peaks A Pictorial! of Stars 12.00 

Roadhouse Party : 

Kiana Lodee Saimon Luncheon Paperback Book 

Cherry Pie Party A Twin Peaks Interpretation 12.00 

(keg. $35. Kick-off $28. Roadhouse $10. Kiana $30. Cherry Pie $5) Paperback Book 

NEW Catherine Coulson T Shirt 


SINGLE EVENT FEES 


NEW Frank S Ilva T Shirt 12.00 

Registration Fee (Admission to Nonticketed Events) - 

Purchased by Mail before July 20. 1994 $35.00 x = . ! > 

Late Registration Fee $55.00 X= _ NER A Stro bel T Shirt pean 
Kick-off Dinner © $40.00 xX = 
Roadhouse Party * includes: — — Fans’ Festival Items 

Cover charge. light supper. beverage $12.00 X= = 

Kiana Lodge Salmon Luncheon $42.00 X__= Coffee Mug 9.00 


Cherry Pie Party © *.00 X 


Bus Tour of Sights $16.00 x Travel Mug 


Purchased in addition to VIP Pass 12.00 X 


Map of filming sights 5.00 


* Limited Seating 


Pencils 


Subtotal 


Merchandise Tota! - Hat 10.00 


Tota! Enclosed 


1993 Festival T Shirt Reduced Price $8.00 


Name: 


Spouse or other euvests s cada 
= ‘ 


Shirts are X Laree) 


Subtota! 


address 


and Handling 
($2.00 per item: $6.00 man) 


Postave 


Crtyvs State: _ Zip 


Phone: | ) 7 Location at Festival 


Total 


Make checks payable to Peaks of Romeo. Festival Co-Chairmen: Don and Pat Shook (810) 752-5142 


Peaks of Romeo, 8900 N. Dutchess, Romeo, Michigan 48065 
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The Snoqualmie Falls Controversy 


During Twin Peaks’s television run, | found myself 
entranced by the mysterious beauty of Peaks’s Northwest 
setting—the lush, nightmarish woods; the awesome ex- 
panses of the mountains and valleys; the peaceful, melan- 
cholic waterways upon which Bob’s victims floated, Coop 
romanced Annie, and Harry and Josie gazed in wonder. In 
particular I was struck by the opening credit shots of the 
Falls’ beauty and serenity. They suggested a deeply spiri- 
tual majesty about Twin Peaks as a place—that it repre- 
sents, as Dale Cooper came to believe, a unique and special 
spot on earth. 

David Lynch and Mark Frost chose this central image 
well and perhaps wittingly. Twin Peaks Falls, whose actual 
name is Snoqualmie Falls, is a true jewel of the Northwest, 
drawing one and one-half million visitors annually to a 
waterfall over one hundred feet higher than Niagara Falls! 
Images of the Falls appear on postcards, T-shirts, business 
logos, even pancake and oatmeal boxes. Most intriguingly, 
it isa sacred tribal site, holy to the native Snoqualmie Tribe 
for over four thousand years and is the site of their creation 


myth: 


The Moonchild Snoqualm said goodbye to his wife in 
the Western ocean and walked up the river to his mother 
Tukwiye’, Wife of the Red Star. As Moon walked up the river 
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he encountered fierce monsters. He transformed them into 
plants and animals, to create a home where the People 
could live. When he came to the place where Raven had 
built a fish weir across the river, Moon turned that weir into 
stone. At this place [the Falls], with the river pouring over 
the lip of the stone, Moon created the first Man and Woman, 
then climbed into the sky to stay, forever. . 


The Snoqualmies believe the Falls’ rising mists connect 
heaven and earth and carry prayer to the Creator. It 
remains their foremost site of religious power, and sacred 
rites continue to be performed there. 

As Washington State’s second biggest tourist attrac- 
tion, Snoqualmie Falls is important to the non-native as 
well. Most visitors assume they see the Falls as they were 
created. Actually, today’s waterfall is only a trickle of what 
it was before 1898, when a power plant was built above the 
Falls (across from the Great Northern). Since then, the 
Falls’ flow has been controlled by Puget Sound Power and 
Light (Puget Power), which diverts approximately ninety- 
three percent of the water to its power stations. 

The Falls’ former state is approximated during the 
spring flood rush from late February to April, when those 
“sacred mists” rising from the bottom plunge pool surge an 
amazing three-quarters of the way back up to the top. The 
shot in Peaks’s opening 
credits was taken during a 
“low flow” day, so you can 
imagine the staggering 
sight of the full flow! Puget 
Power is permitted to hold 
such ‘low flow” days 220 
times annually. 

A controversy about 
such use hasarisen. Puget 
Power’s forty-year operat- 
ing license is up for re- 
newal. They are seeking to 
increase “low flow” days to 
290 annually and build a 
new power station to help 
meet growing power needs 
in the Puget Power service 
area. Opponents reject the 
expansion plans, and some 
are seeking to have even 
the existing power plants 
removed and the Falls re- 
turned to its “natural” 
state. 

A key element in this 
dispute’s outcome isan En- 
vironmental Impact State- 
ment (EIS) currently being 
drafted. The Federal En- 
ergy Regulatory Commis- 
sion review, and particu- 
larly the EIS, givesthe pub- 
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Above: The Snoqualmie Falls during one of the heavier flow months. One plan would allow 


an increase in such flows, while the “Twin Peaks” look (next page) would be reduced. lic a say in Snoqualmie 
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Falls’ future. Ultimately, the FERC 
will have the final say in granting 
renewal. 

A major sticking point in the con- 
troversy is that Puget Power has gen- 
erated hydroelectricity at the falls for 
acentury. The Snoqualmie Tribe has 
revered the sight for four thousand 
years. Both sides, understandably, 
relate to the Falls with a strong sense 
of pride and ownership. 

How would any changes affect 
the Falls as a visual metaphor for the 
themes of the show, with the two 
streams meshing into one? Right 
now, the “Twin Peaks” look prevails 
approximately seven months of the 
year. If the most dramatic step is 
taken—removal of the power plant— 
that situation would be reduced to 
about three months during the sum- 
mer, when the natural flow is at the 
lowest. The rest of the time, the flow 
would increase to such a degree that multiple streams 
would converge (see page 16 photograph, or Twin Peaks 
Episode #2016 just after Josie grabs a gun from the 
Packard’s safe). About one month per year, the Falls would 
completely cover the center rock that splits the streams, 
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thuscreating one huge torrent. (Now, 
that situation exists for about one 
week per year.) 

Readers desiring more informa- 
tion about the controversy can write 
to Puget Power (P.O. Box 97034, OBC- 
O6N, Bellevue, WA, 98009, Attn. Vir- 
ginia Howell) and the Snoqualmie 
Falls Preservation Project (4759 15th 
Avenue NE, Seattle, WA, 98105, Attn. 
Ron Adams). Any citizen can com- 
ment on the federal Environmental 
Impact Statement on Puget Power’s 
re-licensing proposal. The public 
comment period is expected to open 
thissummer. Readerscan send their 
views on this debate to the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission (825 
North Capitol Street NE, Washing- 
ton, DC, 20426, Attn. Lois Cashell, 
Secretary). You will need to mail the 
original plus eight copies (that’s the 
government for you). The FERC can 


also supply copies of the EIS; you'll need to mention the 
project reference number 2493-006. AA 


Bill Abelson is a Seattle freelance writer who has been 
published in Musician, SOMA, and The Best of Trek. 
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hy Letters 


Dear WIP, 

Really enjoyed your Mark Frost interviews and alter- 
nate episode #29 article. After hearing the capsule descrip- 
tion of The Lemurians, | wonder if its “government agents 
searching for aliens” premise was the basis for the FBI and 
Blue Rose cases in Fire Walk With Me. If so, then this Blue 
Rose business was possibly not Lynch’s idea alone, and 
Frost would have ended up having some influence on 
FWWM—to say nothing of creating a precursor to The X- 
Files (a show I enjoy, by the way). 

But back to the alternative episode #29 article. | must 
say that on the whole I much prefer Lynch’s version of the 
final episode. I like the unity of the Red Room’s being part 
of the Black Lodge instead of Frost’s “black void” version 
that constantly changes settings to give the individual 
entering the Lodge what they want to see. It certainly 
supplies some unity to the series that Frost’s version, for all 
of its continuity consciousness, did not. And as for his 
version of Windom Earle, he was going over the top, becom- 
ing more of the type of villain on the Adam West Batman 
show, as David Bianculli put it in your interview with him. 
Even as a comical sinister villain, Frost’s Earle in the final 
episode doesn’t work the way, say, Alan Moore’s version of 
the Joker in The Killing Joke does. And as for the dentist’s 
chair and Bob dressed asa dentist, man alive! That wasjust 
so off base that you'd expect it to be scripted by someone 
who came in later on the show and not one of its creators! 

Lynch definitely understands evil in a way that Frost 
does not. From the interview you ran with Frank Silva, and 
the Al Strobel speech, it seems that Bob was Lynch’s 
contribution, and it was a powerhouse on a visceral level, 
although I would credit Frost with creating and/or adapting 
the mythology behind Bob. By the way, I think C.S. Lewis 
would have approved of Bob as a depiction of evil—if not the 
show’s dualism (see “The Invasion” chapter of Mere Chris- 
tianity that you alluded to on the letters page of WIP9). Bob 
visualizes Lewis’s Un-Man in Perelandra, a creature who 
enjoys treading through an unspoiled Eden, ripping out the 
throats of docile birds and littering the ground with them. 
Martha Sammons describes the Un-Man as “different from 
the somber and glorious Satan of Paradise Lost...(a) cruel 
performer of petty obscenities...an imbecile, a monkey, a 
nasty child.” When you see that grimace on Bob’s face after 
he’s drawn all of the pain and suffering from Leland at the 
end of FWWM, of the bestiality with which he kills Maddy 
Ferguson, you've seen the face of evil! 

Okay, back to the Mark Frost version versus the David 
Lynch version of the Twin Peaks climax on television. | 
agree with your assessment that “if Lynch and Frost had 
worked more closely together on the final episode, the series 
would have ended with a more powerful and satisfying 
conclusion.” Lynch’s version does skimp on the Cooper- 
Earle confrontation, making it rather anti-climatic, al- 
though | prefer his comparative glimpse of Earle in the 
Black Lodge, which you describe as “simply evil, perverse, 
and very cruel,” to the wacky Frost version of the character. 
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I also prefer Lynch’s version of Earle’s demise to Frost’s 
“lock ‘im in a dentist’s chair.” 

The main element of Frost’s script that I really regret 
not making it into the final cut is Laura’s dramatic interven- 
tion on Cooper’s behalf and the fact that Bob is not scared 
of her! After all the abuse she took from him, it was nice to 
see the tables turned. Laura has evidently become a focal 
point, if not avatar, of a powerful good and will no longer be 
avictim. In fact, she actually intimidates her old tormentor! 
Yay for her—and Maddy! This is a much better final 
appearance of her than what we see at the end of FWWM, 
where she is a rather passive figure. In Lynch’s version, 
Laura apparently is either sitting around in the waiting 
room or wandering aimlessly through the corridors of the 
Black Lodge, waiting twenty-five years to expire! Frost’s 
version, | feel, is the original fulfillment of the hint of the 
vision of Laura beyond the grave that Leland saw when he 
was dying in the television series. 

Another strength of Frost’s version was giving us some 
rationale of why Earle was “wrong” and “can’t ask” for 
Cooper’s soul, as Bob putsit. Coercion is not allowed! Also, 
I like the reference to the Chess game here, where he says 
he must have the soul to become “king.” What is ultimately 
disappointing about the Frost finale is that is still leaves 
some threads unraveled, so | suppose he must share the 
blame for that with Lynch. 

Micah Harris 
Goldsboro, NC 


Craig & John, 

While you (and the readers) have been focusing on Bob, 
you seem to be leaving out Mike, a far more interesting 
character. Why? Well, for one thing, we have seen Bob, but 
we haven’t seen Mike. I mean (follow me) we have seen 
Philip Gerard’s body, and we have seen Gerard’s body 
possessed by Mike, but have we seen Mike? Yes, I know, we 
saw Mike in the Lodge with his arm in FWWM, so am I to 
believe that Mike is a sort of shape shifter, assuming more 
of a likeness to the person he is inhabiting? Is he able to 
inhabit people other than Gerard, as Bob does? We have 
heard Mike’s voice, and it is different from Gerard’s, espe- 
cially in the Lodge scene. How about a cover with Mike and 
an indepth analysis of Gerard and Mike? 

One other thing. If Bobby got clobbered by Earle in 
episode #28, why is Mike wearing a head bandage in #29? 
Was this just a mistake? 

Anthony Manduca 
Portland, OR 


How do you like this issue's cover, Anthony? You bring up 
some great points about Mike that we’d never thought of. 
They won't all be answered in this issue, but we'll get around 
to them at some point. As for the Bobby/ Mike head blow, we 
think that is, indeed, one of the more obvious continuity 
glitches. (We suppose it could be explained away by saying 
that Mike also got hit; we just didn't see that on screen.) 


Dear WIP, 

It seems clear to me that the notions of time and space 
do not really exist in the Black Lodge, as is proven in several 
sequences in FWWM. Which means that Cooper, having 
entered in the last episode, can walk through time and even 
use this as a way to help someone from the “outside” 
(remember the scene in FWWM where Cooper begs Laura 
not to take the ring). 

If this theory is true, it would explain quite a few things 
and could lead to a strange discovery. Cooper’s great 
strength and ability to proceed in the investigation is 
assisted by the help he gets from “beyond” through his 
dreams and visions. Therefore, who could be sending him 
these messages if not—himself from the Black Lodge! 

Among the numerous questions and possibilities that 
this theory leads to is: How can the “magical team-up” of the 
investigating Cooper and the Black Lodge Cooper lead to the 
terrifying failure at the end of the series? This seems 
impossible to me, which is why I am certain that the terrific 
“How’s Annie?” must be part of a plan figured out by Cooper 
in order to defeat Bob. 

At least, | surely hope so. 

Francois Lespes 
France 


Interesting thoughts, Francois, and they gave us this idea. 
What if it’s the evil Cooper that’s guiding the good Dale to 
failure in the final episode (if it is failure, which is debatable)? 


Dear WIP, 

The Letters section is and always has been my favorite 
feature in any publication. I read with great interest the 
letter in WIP8 from Dr. Bryan Yamashiro, written from his 
Christian point of view. Asa Christian, I believe that there 
is an indisputable difference between right and wrong, a 
difference that never changes. In the work of David Lynch, 
various icons of Good clearly contrast with the many 
symbols of Evil; there is no doubt that lines are drawn 
between the two. 

The character of Agent Cooper is introduced into this 
battle to illustrate how the two sides fight over our con- 
sciousness. Many viewers of TP recognize Dale as the 
obvious “good guy,” the man who is almost perfect. I think 
that his purpose is to show us that even the most pure of us 
can be captured by the Evil side if we are not extremely 
careful. Lynch and Frost began the life of Cooper in a 
shining light, where he was the savior of our innocence. It 
almost seemed like Cooper could put everything back the 
way it was before Pete Martel took his walk on the beach, 
and for the viewers of TP, Cooper did bring Laura back to life 
in his dreams. If we worshipped the ideal of Agent Cooper, 
we were baited into it. Lynch and Frost then proceeded to 
entice Cooper (and us) with visions and dreams, arousing 
our curiosity so much that any of us would have been 
willing to take just one step into the Black Lodge, just to see 
what it would be like. As Cooper discovered, mortal 
humans are not strong enough to fight the forces of Evil 
alone. Cooper was consumed by Bob’s Evil not because it 
took him by surprise, but because Cooper did not realize 
the danger he was putting himself in, just as Laura did, and 
just as we all do. 

Lynch knows how to set us up, to remind us of our 
innocence, and then to snatch it away from us and stomp 
on it. In the adventures of Agent Cooper, Lynch and Frost 
did it to us slowly, over the course of two television seasons. 


They weren't monkeying around with grey areas of morality. 
One reason | believe Lynch and Frost knew what they 
were doing with this “good and evil” stuff is in the way 
Deputy Andy behaved in the last few episodes. During the 
vigil that Sheriff Truman kept while Dale was in the Black 
Lodge, Andy went for food and coffee. Humble, a man of 
service to others, Andy genuinely struggled to better him- 
self. In his relationship with Lucy, he strove for improve- 
ment. While everyone else was out chasing visions, Andy 
was shedding tears (over Maddy’s death if I remember 
correctly). Andy was genuinely joyful about becoming a 
father, about adding to the innocence of Twin Peaks, and 
even though the conception was not “blessed” in the 
traditional sense, in the realm of television, it was. 

I believe that it was Andy’s intention to search for 
Cooper (and tackle the problem of Bob) by gaining access to 
the White Lodge. I believe that, in spite of our trust in Agent 
Cooper, if we had seen a third season, it would have been 
Andy who saved the day. I saw Andy watching as events 
unfolded, saw him learn how to shoot straight, how to stand 
up to a romantic rival, and how to accept that there are 
things going on around him that he will never understand. 
I think I saw him figure out that if Dale is in the Black Lodge, 
then the answer lies in entering the White Lodge, but 
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conveniently (as will happen in a season finale), no one 
would listen to him. 

On to other topics. | saw Julee Cruise perform on the 
B-52s tour last summer, and every review I’ve seen did not 
appreciate her performance. Rather than despair that she 
was not really a member of the B-52s, | was delighted to see 
how energetic she was on stage. 

Tom Audette 
Warren, RI 


Sorry we had to cut down your long letter, Tom, but you 
brought up several fascinating observations. We haven't 
done much analysis on Andy, but many viewers see his 
character on the side of good. They conclude this partly 
based on his “innocence” —but isn’t part of that innocence 
actually insecurity and dimuwittedness, two traits not neces- 
sarily related to goodness? We aren't suggesting he’s 
essentially evil, but you may be glossing over his relationship 
with Lucy, as represented by your apparently euphemistic 
use of “in the traditional sense.” 


Dear John and Craig, 

I have a few questions for you guys. Who was Diane? 
And who was that little guy in the Black Lodge? This may 
be a weird question, but what was wrong with the Log Lady? 
| thought she was a little weird. 

David Fryberger 
Fairview Park, OH 


Don’t feel out of the loop, David. Diane's identity was never 
fully explained. The little guy from the Black Lodge is simply 
“The Man From Another Place,” also never fully explained. 
As for the Log Lady, we don’t know if anything was wrong 
with her as much as she was just a, ummm, unique indi- 
vidual. 


Dear Craig and John, 

Debate has raged over whether it was Cooper-pos- 
sessed-by-Bob who left the Black Lodge (Red Room), or 
whether it was Cooper's Doppelganger. The answer seems 
clear. There has been no evidence that Doppelgangers 
leave the Black Lodge. In fact, it was Hawk who explained 
that when you enter the Black Lodge you meet your 
“shadow self (Doppelganger). Upon meeting your shadow 
self, if you have “imperfect courage” your soul will be 
obliterated. In other words, if that happens, you can 
become possessed—as Cooper has been. (His imperfect 
courage is a weakness for Annie—as he was with Caroline; 
thus the confusion.) Further, we see Leland’s Doppelganger 
tell Cooper, “I did not kill anybody,” which would illustrate 
my point: Leland’s Doppelganger didn’t kill anybody. 
Leland-possessed-by-Bob did. 

The explanation of “The owls are not what they seem” 
comment, about their being “hosts” for Bob and his co- 
horts, is fine, but I also see a deeper meaning linked 
strongly with the dual nature of Twin Peaks. My comment 
would be: Is anyone (in Twin Peaks) who they seem? 

Here are some links that | have made (but I’m not sure 
where they lead): the finger under which the letters are 
hidden is the ring finger on the left hand (“with this ring | 
thee wed”); the ring (in FWWM), of course, is cursed; the ring 
is on the left hand; Philip Gerard has no left arm; the right 
arms of Twin Peaks residents seem to be sensitive—they 
were shaking (Episode 2021); Philip Gerard’s left arm has 
become the evil Little Man From Another Place. Does your 
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left hand know what your right hand is doing? 

I think Pierre Tremond looks a bit like Cooper—all 
dressed up in a suit like that. One and the same? 

In WIP 7, Jack Harrison asks, “Why do Laura and 
Bobby believe he shot Mike?” Because they are not refer 
ring to Bobby’s triend Mike Nelson, but the Mike who 
inhabited Philip Gerard. This is also why, when Nadine 
becomes older again in the final episode, she seems almost 
scared of Mike Nelson. Why else, unless she believes that 
he is Mike—Bob’s old partner. 

In WIP 9, Chad Duerksen wonders how Laura could 
have been saved by Cooper if she was in the Black Lodge. 
And then, as many others have done, he makes a distinc- 
tion between the Red Room and the Black Lodge. (Why is 
that?) If we assume that the Black Lodge just happens to 
be red (thus the nickname “The Red Room”) and remember 
that we must pass through the Black Lodge to get to the 
White Lodge, then all spirits, good and bad, can be there. 

And finally, in WIP 9 Mark Frost said that the series 
included anagrams and references to other films. Can 
anyone help out (especially with the anagrams)? As for the 
film references, here are some: Gordon Cole is a character 
from the film Sunset Boulevard. Laura’s washing up on the 
beach is reminiscent of River’s Edge. Laura’s first name is 
from a film called Laura, in which a woman is mistaken for 
her cousin, and one of the characters in the film is named 
Waldo Lydecker (as in Waldo the bird and Lydecker the 
veterinarian). 

Keith Gow 
Melbourne, Australia 


The second issue of Video Watchdog covers the name refer- 
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ences in some depth, Keith. (As far as we know, the reprint 
edition of the magazine is still available from the publisher.) 
We're not quite sure about some of your other theories, 
though. Some might argue that the final episode of the show 
is evidence that Doppelgdangers leave the Black Lodge. And 
besides, there’s been no evidence that they can’t. 

Why would Laura and Bobby believe they had killed the 
Mike who inhabited Gerard? There's no evidence that they 
even know of his existence. Same with Nadine. 

Finally, while the Red Room and Black Lodge might 
indeed be the same, there’s been no solid evidence, in which 
case It seems safer to assume that they are separate entities. 


Dear Craig and John, 

I too would have preferred a sequel to Twirt Peaks 
instead of a prequel; however, | found TPFWWM to be both 
gratifying and invaluable in terms of bolstering the mystery 
and mystique of TP. The prequel, for one thing, expanded 
the mystery beyond the borders of a little town called Twin 
Peaks. In addition, such everyday commonplace things as 
utility poles, television sets, and electricity were imbued 
with an aura of mystery as well as menace—something 
perhaps not far off from the truth when considering the 
current controversy surrounding the effects of electro- 
magnetic fields on the human body and mind. It is 
interesting to note that Mark Frost himself comments on 
the “geological formation of the peaks and the strange 
electromagnetic force that grew up between the mountains 
and how it oddly affected all the people in the area.” Those 
familiar with subjects such as UFOs, parapsychology, the 
Bermuda Triangle, and earth-lines (sometimes referred to 
as “Ley-lines”) will recognize the significance of his state- 
ment. Many scholars of anomalous phenomena postulate 
that such phenomena appear to be concentrated in areas 
of increased or unusual electromagnetic and 
electrogravitational fields. 

The final episode of TP, despite the confusion it might 
have aroused, destroyed to some extent the mystery of the 
Black Lodge—the otherworld—by presenting us with an all 
too well-defined limited space. TPFWWM, | believe, restored 
much of the mystery of the Black Lodge by expanding its 
borders, as well asits denizens. Recall how the Black Lodge, 
and labyrinthian dreams full of dark spaces, flames, and 
silhouetted figures, and the space above the convenience 
store, all bled into each other to some extent. The Black 
Lodge became once again something shadowy, vague, dream- 
like, and some place perhaps as big as our imagination. | 
believe that most of us have a need for that sense of mystery. 
Hopefully, ifa sequel is ever made, it will discreetly conceal 
as much as it reveals of the White Lodge. 

Before I end this letter, | must ask about Larry Hunt. 
Who is this guy? I love his illustrations. 

Bryan Yamashiro 
Waipahu, HI 


We love Larry’s illustrations too, Bryan. His work came tous 
the same way virtually all outside material does—unsolic- 
ited; it just appears in the mailbox one day. (Very rarely have 
we commissioned specific pieces.) 


Craig & John, 

Got the April issue of W/Pin April! All right! I'd like to 
clarify my letter in #10. Yes, in my opinion, that was a tacky 
photo of Frank Silvaon the cover of #8. However, as! looked 
at it, and after reading the interview, I came to realize Silva’s 


fun, intelligent, and “human” side instead of “the actor that 
played Bob.” Obscure is the name of the game when it 
comes to Twin Peaks. Try this on for size: “If] had a nickel 
for every cigarette your mother smoked, I’d be dead.” Huh? 
Went right over my head. 

I'd like to answer Keith Scott’s letter in #10 about 
“sloppy editing.” In the pilot episode one can observe 
numerous editing “boo-boos.” Audrey gets into the Benz, 
the window is up, then suddenly it is down. For a good 
laugh check out Bobby in the roadhouse when Mike is 
confronting Donna. Also, “chase” lights are put on when 
Coop and Harry are chasing James, then suddenly they're 
off, then suddenly on. Clearly, | have watched the pilot 
episode too many times. 

As the series evolves, we see something slightly strange 
come to pass. In Diane Keaton’s episode, check out the 
scene when Evelyn Marsh kills her lover instead of James. 
Wow! Also check out the sound editing in the last episode 
when “the arm” is speaking to Cooper, and the sound 
“drags,” making the word “here” sound like “rear.” Wow 
Bob wow! Also notice in the last episode when Earle tries to 
take Cooper's soul the tape (hence time) is literally reversed. 

Okay, on the “WIP Up Some Controversy” in #10, I will 
start with question #1. Laura was hardly a Lolita. However, 
we observe in FWWM Laura (after a few lines of coke) is 
clearly anticipating and enjoying intercourse with, at first, 
an “unknown” partner. When she realizes it is her father, 
she is clearly repulsed. This is not something she wants in 
any way, shape, or form. Also this would be a most intimate 
way for Bob to enter Laura, much the same way he entered 
Leland. (Sodomy was hinted at during the series. Although 
Leland says Bob approached him in a dream, this was 
obviously the mind of a child seeking to protect its sanity.) 
We see Leland slowly (or rapidly) becoming more insane as 
the mind removed those layers (veils) over the years that 
were put up as protection (denial) as a child. The circle or 
cycle of abuse was broken with Laura’s death. 

It’s interesting to note that Laura had an abortion in 
Jennifer Lynch’s Secret Diary of Laura Palmer. Was this 
child Leland/Bob’s? Was Laura the child of Leland/Bob 
and Sarah Palmer? When! brought up the Nephilim issue 
(irr WIP #9), this is what I was getting at—Bob’s being a fallen 
being/angel/whatever. Is he in fact not just trying to 
possess a person, but does he want Laura to reproduce 
himself? 

As for question #2, Leland is clearly not innocent of all 
charges against him. Since Bob (not Leland) could not have 
Laura in this realm the way he wanted her, he had Leland 
kill her so he could have her in another realm. So where 
does the ring come in? Did Bob notice Laura slipping on the 
ring? This is a labyrinth we weren’t meant to exit from; it 
should not achieve closure. (Since it is circular in design, 
this would be undesirable, if not impossible.) Fans of Twin 
Peaks could not have asked for a more interesting ending. 
Anthony Manduca 
Portland, OR 


Always great to hear from you, Anthony. We'll confess that 
some of the editing glitches you found had passed us by. 
Thanks for clearing up the Nephilim comment—now it makes 
sense to us, and your theories in this regard are interesting. 
Reminds us of Augustine’s (or was it Aquinas? After a while 
it’s hard to keep all those guys straight) view that the sin of 
Adam (i.e. the sin nature) is passed down through the human 
race literally, physically through intercourse. Was Twine 
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Peaks, perhaps unknowingly, playing off this tdea? 
Hmmmm.... 


Dear Craig and John, 

You've really outdone yourselves with WIP 10; it’s your 
best issue. 

Bryan Yamashiro’s “Twin Peaks, Folklore, and the 
Nature of Reality” may be the best essay on 7P yet. It’s easy 
enough to invoke archetypes and metaphors, but in 
Yamashiro’s piece they actually explain things that had 
never been satisfactorily explained before, such as the 
morally ambiguous role of the Man From Another Place. If 
you ever bring out your own book of TPessays, it should be 
the lead entry. 

I was fascinated by the revelations about script changes. 
In particular, | had always wondered about the true rela- 
tionship between the dream sequence in Episode 1002 and 
the coda of the European version. Ofcourse, I’d always read 
that the European ending was just tacked on to give the 
story a conclusion in case TP wasn’t sold as a series, but it 


The deadline for Contest #3 is still a while away as we 
go to press, so we can’t announce the winners until next 
issue. So in the meantime, let’s begin another contest! 

Tired of these trivia contests we've been having? So 
are we. Instead, for this issue, you can have a chance to 
write your own Twin Peaks scene! But not just any 
scene. You have to write dialogue for the scene below— 
any dialogue you want! Make it funny. Or reveal some 
hidden insight about the show. The sky’s the limit! 

Craig and John will review all the entries and choose 
their ten favorites. Winnerswill receive copiesof Wrapped 
in Plastic 9 autographed by—who else?—Twin Peaks 
writer/director/co-creator Mark Frost! Actually, our 
top choice should receive something extra, so we'll try to 
come up with an additional bonus between now and then. 


“1 DIALOG ‘A’ 
(SHELLY) 
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WIP Contest Number Four! 


DIALOG "C" 
(BYSTANDER), 


is startling to learn that the longer version of the dream (the 
shooting of Bob in that hospital boiler room and all) was 
part of the original episode script. That explains why the 
account of the dream given by Cooper the next day matches 
the long version instead of the edited version. (Perhaps it 
was oversight, or perhaps part of Episode 1003 was actu- 
ally shot before the completion or editing of 1002.) 

I do agree with Micah Harris that you missed a chance 
in the Frank Silva interview. It’s true that the FWWM script 
was available, but it was clear to anyone who's read it that 
the scenes in the convenience store and the Red Room as 
shot deviated from that script. Chris Matthews, who also 
talked with Silva, says the latter included a shot of Bob 
vomiting up the garmonbozia before the Man from Another 
Place ate it. As for the convenience store, what about the 
Jumping Man, and what was he holding in his hands? Silva 
would certainly know that much. Well, you'll get a chance 
to talk with him again in August, if not before! 

John J. Pierce 
Bloomfield, NJ AA 


Here’s the thing, though. Craig and John don’t want 
to know which entry belongs to whom as they’re doing the 
judging, so follow these entry rules carefully: 

Rule 1: Entries must be sent in a separate envelope 
addressed to WIP Contest #4, 1912 E. Timberview Lane, 
Arlington, TX, 76014. Do not combine entries with 
letters, orders, or singing telegrams! And, for a change, 
do not send in entries on a postcard. No postcards! 

Rule 2: After ascending the heights of your creativity 
and writing down your masterful dialogue, put your 
name and address on the back—and only the back—of 
the paper. 

Rule 3: Your entry must get to us by August 8. 

Rule 4: Follow Rules 1, 2, and 3 carefully!! 

That’sit! We've enlisted the services of Lydia Snerdley 

to open, sort, and 
4 deliver the entries 
+ to Craig and John, 
. who will choose the 
ten best entries. 
What makesa “best” 
entry? They have 
no idea! They’re 
Wailing to be im- 
pressed by the cre- 
ativity of WIP’sread- 
ers. 


As always, 
WIP’s staff and rela- 
tives are not eligible 
to win! 

[P.S. to David, 
Mark, Jennifer, 
Robert, Harley, et 
al.: We know you're 
lusting after those 
Frost autographs, 
but please step 
aside on this one 
and give others a 
chance, ‘kay?] AA 


Sheryl Lee Co-Stars in Backbeat 

Is Sheryl Lee attracted to films where the ending is 
already known? Two years ago, she starred in Fire Walk 
With Me, and virtually all the viewers—whether they were 
Twin Peaks fans or not—knew pretty much how the film 
would end before they ever stepped into the theater. Now, 
Lee stars in Backbeat, which covers the early Beatles years, 
circa 1960-1962, when Stu Sutcliffe was the bassist for the 
group. And of course, one doesn’t have to be a Beatles 
expert to know that Sutcliffe did not remain with the Fab 
Four. 

There is nothing inherently wrong with producing a film 
in which the ending is already known. FWWM turned out 
astonishingly well despite that drawback, and, as we men- 
tioned in our WIP 1 review of the film, some films (such as 
Sidney Lumet’s Serpico and Stanley Kubrick’s Lolita) are 
constructed in such a way as to force the viewer to acknowl- 
edge the results of a series of events before watching the 
series itself. In such cases, plot resolution becomes of 
secondary importance to other elements—character, theme, 
plot development, whatever. So where does Backbeat fit? 

It’s difficult to say. Backbeat is an interesting film 
because it is so—average. We already know the basic plot, 
and the film doesn’t throw in any surprises. It keeps the 
viewer's interest, but only in an average sort of way. If, for 
instance, you were watch- 
ing it on television, and you 
had to go grab your dinner 
out of the oven, you 
wouldn't worry about what 
you might miss. But after 
retrieving your food, you 
would return to the movie 
and sit through to the end. 

Likewise, the charac- 
ters are mildly interesting. 
Actually, the real center, 
the real weight, of the film 
is John Lennon—he’s the 
only one exhibiting any real 
passion. But the script 
revolves around Sutcliffe 
instead, and he’s simply 
too nonchalant to make 
viewers interested in him. 
He’s mainly just killing time 
hanging around Lennon 
until he can get into art 
school and pursue his prt- 
mary interest—painting. 
But even here, we're not 
sure if he has a passion for 
painting, or if he just kinda’ 
likes to paint until some- 
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thing else comes along. Astrid Kirchherr is Sutcliffe’s 
photographer girlfriend, and she does seem to be fairly 
involved with her art. She also loves Sutcliffe—well, prob- 
ably; or maybe she loves Klaus Voormann; no, it is Sutcliffe, 
right? As it goes back in forth, we wonder if we even care. 

And that’s the problem with Backbeat: it’s about 
everything and nothing. It’s about all of the characters and 
none of them. Except for Lennon, none of the characters 
have the depth needed for us to feel for their plight. The 
primary romance involves Sutcliffe and Kirchherr, yet it’s 
hard for us to get caught up in it because—at least until 
maybe the very end—those aren't two people up on the 
screen, just two “movie characters.” 

Despite these script-related problems, the film man- 
ages to maintain the viewer’s interest. Reminiscent of La 
Bambaa few years ago, Backbeat sparkles when the music 
is at the forefront. Some reviewers have said to skip the film 
and just buy the soundtrack. We don’t agree but under- 
stand the sentiment. The music stands in a weird timeless 
zone—“current 60s.” The band assembled for Backbeat 
(Greg Dulli, Dave Pirner, Don Fleming, Thurston Moore, 
Dave Grohl, Mike Mills) accomplishes what Los Lobos did 
for La Bamba and Bruce Springsteen did in his 1970s and 
80s concerts: cover 50s and 60s songs faithfully—yet still 
make them more accessible to the current ear. The “thin” 


Stephen Dorff and Sheryl Lee star as Stuart Sutcliffe and Astrid Kirchherr in Backbeat. 
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sound sometimes present thirty years ago disappears in 
these new renditions, even though four- and five-piece 
bands are playing essentially the same instruments and 
arrangements. Not being big fans of this early rock and roll, 
we thought the music would be something to endure in the 
film. Quite the opposite: sometimes the film plays like an 
extended music video, and it’s the stronger for it. 

The performances by the actors generally work well. As 
Lennon, Ian Hart has the best material with which to work. 
Although his accent is so thick that a number of lines of 
dialogue went right past us, his portrayal of an impassioned 
musician gives the part some life. (He also played Lennon 
a couple of years ago in The Hours and Times.) Stephen 
Dorff, on the other hand, has the unfortunate task of 
breathing some life into Sutcliffe’s lackadaisical. meander- 
ing through life. All things considered, he succeeds, al- 
though we're eager to see him in a meatier role (we haven't 
seen him in anything else) to see if he can handle more 
demanding material. Sheryl Lee’s fans will enjoy seeing her 
play the German photographer Kirchherr, but Lee has a 
similar predicament as Dorff—working with a script that 
has underwritten her character (in depth, not screen time). 
Both Lee and Dorff look beautiful on screen, but the viewer 
hopes for something more. Lee needs a script that will 
challenge her the way FWWM did. 

Reviews for Backbeat have been mixed, which is not 
surprising. The film has plenty of good and bad in it. Mostly, 
though, it all evens out to an enjoyable “average.” 


MacLachlan Stars in HBO’s Against the Wall 

As mentioned in our previous issue, Against the Wallis 
the newest entry in films produced exclusively for HBO. 
Kyle MacLachlan stars in this movie based on the 1971 
prison uprising in Attica, New York, where the inmates 
rioted, took control of the prison, and held almost forty 
guards hostage for four days. Finally, under orders from 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller, police stormed the prison and 
regained control, although in the process many prisoners 
and hostages were killed—all apparently by the police. 

Kyle MacLachlan plays Michael Smith, a rookie prison 
guard following in the footsteps of his uncle and recently 
retired father (played by Harry Dean Stanton, who unfortu- 
nately doesn’t get enough screen time here). But his 


- 
- 


* 


during the filming of Backbeat. 
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Director lain Softley discusses a scene with Dorff and 


Dorff and Lee from Backbeat. 


idealized view of the job is shattered almost immediately 
when the riot breaks out and he becomes one of the 
hostages. 

Samuel L. Jackson steals the show as Jamael X, one of 
the leaders of the riots. Unfortunately, the character of 
Jamael seems an enigma at best; or simply poorly written 
at worst. Here isa clear-thinking man intelligent enough to 
maintain his composure throughout the riots and consider 
various negotiating strategies, yet stupid enough to land in 
prison once again (having already been there 
before). Are the filmmakers trying to have it 
both ways? Nevertheless, Jackson makes 
the character work, and the best scenes 
occur later in the film during the interaction 
between Smith and Jamael, who come to 
respect each other. Indeed, the characters 
have one thing in common—their immense 
naiveté. Smith tries to shield himself from 
the prisoners’ brutal pasts, as if his igno- 
rance eliminates their horrible deeds and 
somehow cleanses the criminals. Jamael 
naively thinks that, once the Attica prison- 
ers overpower the guards, rationality will 
prevail. Instead, of course, pandemonium 
breaks out. 

The most surprising aspect of Against 
the Wall is its overall dispassionate presen- 
tation of events, especially considering the 
explosive subject matter. It’s difficult for the 
viewer to feel much sympathy for either the 
guards or the prisoners, who are demand- 
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ing better treatment. Perhaps this was the filmmaker’s 
intention—to portray this event in a virtual emotional 
vacuum, without manipulating the viewers. The guards are 
mostly jerks—not so cruel that we want them to be brutal- 
ized later, simply morally detached—as we might expect 
after years of exposure to hardened criminals. 

So does the film present the prisoners as noble victims, 
caught in an inhumane correctional system? While there 
are hints at the end of the film that this may have been the 
filmmakers’ intention, the entirety of Against the Wall 
undercuts this message. The prisoners turn out to be 
ruthless and evil, fully deserving their sentences in Attica 
for whatever their crimes must have been on the outside. 
And in one interesting historical note, the film reminds us 
that William Kunstler, the infamous radical lawyer, at- 
tempted to negotiate on behalf of the rioters—making 
sympathy for their cause even more difficult for the viewer. 
(However, David Ackroyd, who plays the part, resembles 
the lawyer to a “t"!) 

Against the insanities of both the guards and the 
prisoners sits Smith, who, asa new guard, sees Attica from 
neither of the two ingrained camps. He is, presumably, our 
representative in the prison, and his timidity reflects our 
own were we in that environment. Early on, his discomfort 
with being a prison guard is clear—it’s not what he had 
always envisioned it to be. With Smith, though, it’s easy to 
get the impression he would be uncomfortable in just about 
any setting, because he seems to lack a center of gravity for 
his life. Several times during his captivity, his actions are 
simply bizarre and irrational, and the viewer wonders if he’s 
“all there” mentally, or if he’s responding to some inner 
strategy or convictions. If it’s the latter, the film never 
makes it clear. When, late in the film, he confronts Jamael 
with the irrationality of the prisoners’ demands, sparks 
fly—and we wonder where this sudden burst of passion 
came from. If he had shown this type of emotional outburst 
an hour and a half earlier, the character would have made 
more sense, and the film would have been more interesting. 

All in all, Against the Wall is not essential viewing for 
MacLachlan fans; it’s much more so for Jackson fans. The 
fine performances and intense action sequences provide 
some enjoyment, diminished at times by the HBO trade- 
mark of 
greatly exces- 
sive and gra- 
tuitous pro- 
fanity (it 
makes you 
wonder 
whether HBO 
has a style 

“Rule 
Average 
vulgar 
ev- 


guide: 
aE 

one 

comment 
ery two min- 
utes’). Yes, we 
know, Against 
the Wallis set 
in a peniten- 
tiary; still, it 
seems like 
HBO’s writers 
don’t realize 
that different 


Kyle MacLachlan and Samuel L. Jackson 
star in HBO’s Against the Wall. 
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people talk differently. In HBO productions, virtually all the 
characters talk exactly the same, regardless of their educa- 
tion, background, gender, social status, et cetera. 

The film is directed by John Frankenheimer, written by 
Ron Hutchinson, and co-stars Clarence Williams III, Frederic 
Forrest, Philip Bosco, Tom Bower, and Anne Heche. 

{Note: As with all “based on a true story” presentations, 
we assume most of what we see is fiction. Therefore, our 
reviews judge Backbeat and Against the Wallas films, not as 
historical documentaries. } 


Badalamenti’s Music Examined in New Book 
If a two hundred fifty-page review of Muzak sounds 


‘ about as exciting to you as an insurance seminar, you 


haven’t seen Elevator Music, a fascinating new book by 
Joseph Lanza (St. Martin’s Press) billed as “A Surreal 
History of Muzak, Easy-Listening, and other Moodsong.” 

We became interested in the book when we discovered 
that it included an interview with 7TP’s composer Angelo 
Badalamenti. But try as we might simply to skim the book 
to get an overview of the contents, Lanza’s writing kept us 
reading word for word. The book—believe it or not—is an 
unabashed, unapologetic defense of much-maligned “el- 
evator music.” But it’s also a lot more. 

Lanza begins by examining “background music’s” long 
history—he traces it back to the days of Homer! However, 
the real advancement came at the turn of the century, when 
researchers discovered that productivity increased when 
music was played at the workplace. But the tests went 
further. Workers in particularly monotonous factory jobs 
lost concentration very quickly. The company Muzak 
discovered that the music should be broken into fifteen- 
minute segments, beginning with slower songs, then end- 
ing with brighter, more uptempo tunes. This programming 
maximized efficiency and productivity and minimized bore- 
dom. 

But what kind of music should be played? It had tabe 
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enjoyable enough that workers were not repulsed, yet not 
so engaging that it distracted them from their work. 
Instrumentals, then, became the norm for many decades, 
but not just any instrumentals. Precise formulas were 
derived as to which tempos, instruments, and rhythms 
helped produce the particular moods desired by various 
customers—factories, shops, restaurants, etc.—of the music 
services. 

Lanza segues from this early history of Muzak to a 
discussion of the “Mood Music’ of the forties and fifties, and 
then to the rise of “Easy Listening” and “Beautiful Music” 
FM stations, which began in the sixties. From here, he 
traces the development of New Age Music (with emphasis on 
the work of Brian Eno, Mannheim Steamroller, and Mychael 
Danna—brother of Kung Fu: The Legend Continues com- 
poser Jeff Danna, whom we interview in Spectrum #1 this 
August), then on to “Elevator Noir,” which is where 
Badalamenti comes in. 

It turns out Badalamenti used to create arrangements 
for Muzak (using the name Andy Badale). In his interview, 
he discusses the Twin Peaks music and its evocation of 
particular moods relating to the storyline. 

Much attention is given in the book to accusations of 
the Orwellian nature of background music, which of course 
today is virtually ubiquitous. A number of science fiction 
stories, in particular, have suggested the devious aspects of 
the technology. Aside from 1984 (where the prevalent 
background sound is often speech, not music), the film 
version of Harlan Ellison’s A Boy and His Dog portrays an 
underground society bludgeoned with constantly-blaring 
loudspeakers. In the first episode of The Prisoner, Number 
6 finds a radio in his house that he cannot turn off. In 
frustration, he finally rips it out from the wall and smashes 
it on the floor. Yet it still keeps playing, and he succeeds 
only in finding that a repairman has rushed over to fix the 
broken appliance. 

On the other hand, the “dream sequence” of Twin 
Peaks #1002 hints of an idyllic land where “the birds sing 
a pretty song, and there’s always music in the air.” A 
different view of constant background music? Or have we 
merely assumed this was presented positively? After all, it’s 
where the Little Man From Another Place comes from, yet 
his identity is far from certain. 

Elevator Music should be available in most well-stocked 
bookstores. Even if you despise Muzak, you'll find it hard 
to put this book down. 


Sheryl Lee Shines in Guinevere 

On May 7, the Lifetime channel broadcast an original, 
made-for-cable presentation of Guinevere as part of their 
“Romance Theater” series. Sheryl Lee turns in one of her 
best performances to date in the lead role of a young 
Guinevere who has just ascended the throne of Camelot. 

The film, based on the novels by Persia Woolley, takes 
a few liberties with the generally accepted Arthurian tradi- 
tions—alterations that will either intrigue or upset purists. 

The film begins with Camelot at war. Ayoung (pre-teen) 
Guinevere is sent away for her own protection and ends up 
being reared by Morgan Le Fay, who has her own designs 
on ruling Camelot and then all of Britain. She seeks to co- 
opt Guinevere by having her marry Lancelot (who is staying 
at the same camp) and pledge allegiance to “the Goddess,” 
whom Morgan worships. But Guinevere, now perhaps in 
her late teens, will not marry without her father’s blessing. 
She flees Morgan to seek his permission for the marriage. 
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Those familiar with Arthurian legend already see some 
twists. Guinevere knows (and falls in love with) Lancelot 
before she even meets (let alone marries) Arthur? And 
what’s this about both Lancelot and Guinevere’s coming 
under Morgan’s influence early on? 

The film claims to be a retelling of the Arthurian legend 
from a woman’s point of view—primarily Guinevere’s, but 
also Morgan’s. What actually happens is that the film veers 
dangerously close to a wacky “politically correct” version, 
with Morgan spouting some (probably unintentionally) silly 
lines—think of her as a sort of cross between Shirley 
MacLaine and Catharine MacKinnon. Morgan believes that 
the male-dominated kingdoms are ruled by.violence sup- 
ported by the “male god” of Christianity. Her goal is to 
return Britain to paganism and Goddess worship, using 
Guinevere (and the marriage to Lancelot) as the vehicle. 
Lancelot becomes, in this version, not so much a gallant 
knight as a sheepish “Alan Alda-lot.” 

Fortunately, all of this passes quickly, and the story 
races forward. Guinevere flees Morgan to get her father’s 
blessing for her marriage to Lancelot, whom she does 
indeed love. But Camelot is under attack from Meleagant 
of Gorre, who decides he’d like to have Guinevere in 
exchange for peace. At first she refuses but then decides to 
accept so that the killing will stop. 

Soon, however, Arthur and his knights come to the 
rescue (anonymously) and repel the attackers. But 
Guinevere’s father dies in the battle, so Camelot is now 
hers. She offers Arthur (played by Sean Patrick Flanery, 
star of Young Indiana Jones) land, but he prefers to marry 
her, saying he has no need for additional real estate. She 
accepts, realizing that she owes her kingdom and her life to 
him. At this point, she learns his identity—king Arthur. 

Most of the rest of the film deals with Morgan’s contin- 
ued attempts to compromise Guinevere and Arthur’s rule. 
Asis the case with the standard legend, Morgan sleeps with 
Arthur, although there’s little hint why Arthur does this. In 
fact, Arthur is barely fleshed out at all, partly because of the 
minimal screen time he’s given, but also because he, like 
Lancelot, seems way too timid. Sure, this is early in his 
reign, but it’s never very clear who he is, what he wants, or 
what he believes in. 

In any event, Guinevere successfully repels Morgan’s 
attacks. The interesting aspect to this is that Guinevere 
holds to the same pagan beliefs as does Morgan (although 
she doesn’t have the same “missionary zeal” as her mentor). 
What she objects to all along is being used, and in fact 
Morgan seems to hold little love for Guinevere herself, but 
sees her only as a means to an end—Morgan’s own empow- 
erment. 

A few more twists and turns await the viewer—the most 
interesting of which is when Arthur gets captured by 
Meleagant, and Guinevere has to go rescue him! (Standard 
legend has Guinevere captured and Lancelot’s coming to 
her rescue.) In light of earlier events, this new version could 
have come across aS more male-bashing, but instead it 
works surprisingly well, in part because of Lee’s command- 
ing performance. 

And this film is probably Lee’s best work outside of her 
Twin Peaks (including FWWM) and Love, Lies, and Murder 
roles, partly because the character is developed enough for 
her to immerse herself in the role and become Guinevere. 
The small-ish Lee seems an unlikely casting choice to play 
a“Warrior-Queen,” but (like in FWWM) she demonstratesat 
times a powerful screen presence. Even her several battle 


scenes work well (and re- 
mind us a bit of the great 
Marada the She-Wolf 
comic a few years back by 
Chris Claremont and John 
Bolton). Because Lee isin 
almost every scene, the 
film stands or falls on her 
performance, and she suc- 
ceeds admirably. We're 
ready for a sequel. 

The other actors also 
perform well. Sean Patrick 
Flanery does what he can 
with an under-written 
part. Brid Brennan is an 
enjoyable Morgan. James 
Faulkner (who looks re- 
ally familiar, but we can’t 
place him) is wonderful as 
the evil, lecherous Meleag- 
ant. Noah Wyle is saddled 
with plaving the fairly 
wimpish Lancelot, but 
Donald Pleasence is a 
great surprise as Merlin, 
complementing Nicol 
Williamson’sentertaining, 
off-beat version in John 


Boorman’s 1981 film 
Excalibur. 
Special mention 


should be made of the fan- 
tastic score by Johnny 
Harris; it deserves to be 
released on compact disc. 
It captures the atmo- 
sphere perfectly and is the 
best you'll hear outside of 
Clannad’s work for the 
British Robin of Sherwood 
during the mid-eighties. 
We were curious about 
other work Harris had 
done. Turnsout he started 
in England, then moved to 
the U.S. twenty-five years 
ago, where he’s worked 
with some of the biggest recording stars and scored numer- 
ous movies and television shows. Readers may remember 
him from Wonder Woman, Buck Rogers, and Partners in 
Crime (which co-starred Walter Olkewicz!). His recent 
movie credits include / Spy Returns, Family Pictures, and 
Lives and Lullabys. He’s released two albums in the U.K.: 
Footprints on the Moon and Odyssey. 

Visually, Guinevere is quite accomplished and some- 
times extraordinary. Production designer Matthew C. 
Jacobs and director of photography Gabor Szabo have 
created beautiful images with what must have been a 
relatively restrictive budget. The teleplay is by Ronni Kern, 
and Jud Taylor directs. 

As we go to press, Lifetime has not scheduled a repeat 
of Guinevere, unfortunately. Because of the limited public- 
ity given to the film, it’s likely that many of Lee’s fans missed 
the broadcast. We hope Lifetime will consider additional 


. 


Noah Wyle (Lancelot) and Sheryl Lee star in Guinevere, 
a new made-for-cable movie on the Lifetime channel. 


airings. 


Twin Peaks Actors New in Print 

Details (May) had an eight-page feature on “seven up- 
and-coming actresses.” One page pictured Lisa Ann Cabasa, 
whose only credits listed were Twin Peaks and Wild at Heart. 
Lisa who? Oh yeah. She played Jenny, the ambitious 
perfume counter clerk at Horne’s department store in TP 
and the Reindeer Dancer in WAH. So there! 

Detour (April) contained a great Sheryl! Lee interview 
about both Backbeat and Twin Peaks, accompanied by 
some neat photos. 

Empire 59 (May) reviewed Backbeat and included an 
article about the film. Both items contained Sheryl Lee 
photos (including a color one we hadn’t seen before). 
Empire also reviewed a David Duchovny film, Kalifornia 
(and included a photo of him). 7 
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Entertainment Weekly (March 25) reviewed Kyle 
MacLachlan’s HBO film Against the Wall. The April 15 issue 
reviewed both Backbeat and Threesome, which included a 
photo of Lara Fiynn Boyle. 

Longevity (April) featured Peggy Lipton on the cover and 
in a one-page article, although Twin Peaks was mentioned 
only in passing. 

Movieline (April) had a non-TP photo of Sherilyn Fenn. 
The May issue had aone-page interview with James Marshall, 
although, again, Twin Peaks is mentioned only briefly. The 
June issue reviewed Dream Lover and included a Madchen 
Amick photo. 

People Weekly (March 28) reviewed Against the Wall. 
The May 16 issue had a Lara Flynn Boyle photo and small 
(non-7P) article. : 

Premiere (April) contained a nice (but small) color photo 
of Sheryl Lee from Backbeat. 

Rolling Stone #680 (April 21) reviewed Backbeat and 
Threesome, including photos of Lee and Boyle from their 
respective films. Issue 683 (June 2) reviewed Dream Lover 
and had an Amick photo. 

The June US magazine had a Kiefer Sutherland inter- 
view, but with no mention of FWWM. 


Twin Peaks Actors on Screen 

David Patrick Kelly co-stars in The Crow. Piper Laurie 
has been a regular guest-star on CBS's Traps. In addition, 
Don Davis appeared in the first episode on March 31. Alicia 
Witt co-starsin Fun, which premiered at the Sundance Film 
Festival earlier this year. Rolling Stone called her acting 
“stunning.” Chris Isaak pops up in Little Buddha with 
Keanu Reeves. (Music will be by Ryuichi Sakamoto of Wild 
Palms.) Dennis Hopper (we know, we know, he wasn’t in 
Twin Peaks) stars as a madman (!) in Speed, which also has 
Keanu Reeves. Hopper also directs Chasers. We've seen 
Kimmy Robertson pop up in a couple of commercials for 
Tyson chicken and McDonalds. Ian Buchanan appears in 
Cool Surface, now out on video, starring Teri Hatcher (of Lois 
& Clark). Kyle MacLachlan will be starring in an original 
Showtime movie, Roswell, based on the supposed 1947 
UFO crash in New Mexico. It is currently still in post- 
production; no airdate has been set. Look for Lara Flynn 
Boyle in Alan Parker’s The Road to Wellville. 

Several TPvets appeared in ABC’s blockbuster Stephen 
King mini-series The Stand. Miguel Ferrer had a fairly 
major role as Randall Flagg’s right-hand man Lloyd. War- 


ren Frost appeared briefly as 
Dr. Richardson, who delivered 
Fran’s baby. (But we kept yell- 
ing at the television, “So what 
about the baby! How’s Coop?”) 
And Troy Evans (Principal 
Wolchezk) played Sheriff Baker 
(in the first night’s episode). 
Also, we loved John Bloom’s 
cameo role as partolman “Joe 
Bob Brentwood’ (also in the first 
episode)! (By the way, on the 
final night’s episode, when 
Nadine meets up with Flagg in 
the desert, he appears suddenly 
out of a giant wave of fire. Was 
it just us, or did his long hair 
and denim attire remind any- 
one else out there of a certain 
killer B?) 

Michael Horse guest-starred in the April 1 episode of 
The X-Files, “Shapes,” asa sheriff on an Indian reservation. 
Jan D’Arcy appeared on the April 22 episode, “Tooms,” a 
sequel to the third episode (“Squeeze”) about the hundred- 
year-old serial killer. Speaking of which.... 


Jamey Sheridan as 
Randall Flagg: “Fire 
Stand With Me!” 


X-Files News 

The “Tooms” episode had one of the best ratings of the 
season for the series, coming in at 58 (out of 89 shows for 
the week) with an 8.6 rating (approximately eight million 
households) and a 15 share. The New Yorker—that’s right, 
The New Yorkerof April 18 contained an interesting one and 
two-thirds pages article on X-Files. People Weekly (April 25) 
had a two-page article on David Duchovny. Also, the April 
16 TV Guide had a half-page article. 

X-Files finished out its first season on May 13 with “The 
Erlenmeyer Flask,” an episode that really pulled out all the 
stops. Agent Scully was let in on Deep Throat’s maneuverings 
and came face-to-face with (more or less) solid evidence of 
extraterrestrial life. Deep Throat was shot in the chest (and 
may or may not be dead; it’s left up in the air). Mulder tells 
Scully that they are being reassigned: “Word came down 
from the top at the executive branch.” While this may not 
have lived up to the “cliffhanger” billing that had been 
rumored, it made for a fairly exciting first-season finale. 
Next issue, we'll have our extensive review of the entire 


NOW IN STOCK! 


DAVID LYNCH 


by Kenneth C. Kaleta 


Here's the most detailed analysis of Lynch's work we've seen! This 200-page 1993 
trade paperback covers all of Lynch's work, from his early short films (The Alphabet, The 
Grandmother) through Wild at Heart. There is an entire chapter devoted to Twin Peaks 

Illustrated throughout. This book is fairly difficult to locate, so we've started offering 


copies. Recommended. 


$13.95 


(plus $4 shipping—may be combined with magazine orders on pages 30-31 for shipping 


charges) 


Win-Mill Productions, 1912 E. Timberview Ln. 
Arlington, TX 76014 
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season, episode by episode. You won't want to miss it— 
especially those readers who've been under the impression 
that we disliked the show; you'll be surprised! (See back 
cover for more details.) 


Et Cetera 
The Sci—uh, the “SF” Channel has announced that GOSSIP 
Jennifer Lynch directs the channel's newest “Welcome To | gipngiisrroou 
The Edge” advertising campaign. Apressrelease statesthat gg 
she is working “in creative collaboration with her father, SUITS 
David Lynch,” although it doesn’t explain what that means. He 
The campaign includes three thirty-second spots (empha- —pamen 
sizing science fiction, horror, and aliens) and a ten-second Cl RI 
ID. Jennifer Lynch also serves as writer, visual consultant, i 
and overall creative consultant on the campaign. nares oI 
Mark Frost’s The List of 7 is currently available on 
audiotape. The paperback version is scheduled for a 
September release. Daniel Horne provides some great 
Sanjulian-ish cover art (see illustration below). Also, we 
just discovered that People Weekly reviewed the book back 
in their September 20, 1993 issue, along with a short 
interview with Frost. About Twin Peaks, he claims that the 
“coffee was David, the pie was me. Always was a fan of 


cherry pie—my grandmother made a great one.” Time to dig 
through your old issues! On a related note, the sequel to | Y.. KAREN FINLEY 


LO7 has been announced as 6 Messiahs. ) \ a CHOCOLATE SMEARED 

Us magazine 173 from June 1992 was listed in our - ee ee 
checklist in WIP 2 for its mention of FWWM on page 42. 
What we didn’t notice at the time was that it also had a half- 
page article on David Duchovny (page 87). 

Speaking of Duchovny, congratulations for his nomi- | 
nation in the “Best Dialogue” category of the 1993 Drive-In 
Academy Awards, the “Ilubbies”! The nominees are listed 
in the May 16 issue of The Joe Bob Report. His notable 
dialogue appeared in an episode of Red Show Diaries; they 
didn’t say which one, though we know it’s not the Sheryl Lee 
episode we reviewed in WIP6. We'll let you know if we wins. 
(And still speaking of Duchovny, should news about him go in the *TPin print/on screen” sections or the “X-Files News” 
section?) 

While looking through some old magazines (we prob- 
ably spend more time doing this than is altogether healthy), 
we found another slightly Twin Peaks-ish item we’d missed 
before. Way back in the November 1990 issue of Mirabella, 
the cover featured a great photo of Invitation to Love's Erika 
Anderson. (See illustration above.) Inside, she was fea- 
tured in an eight-page fashion pictorial. No mention at all 
was made of her TP work, only her starring role in the 
upcoming film Adios, a “psychological drama” that also 
starred Nicholas Cage, Judge Reinhold, and Marisa Tomei. 
Don’t remember that one? That’s because it ended up as 
the straight-to-video release Zandalee. Interestingly, that 
issue of Mirabella also contained a Peggy Noonan essay, 
“God & Man in Hollywood,” about Hollywood's treatment of 
religion. It ended with this observation: “I cannot imagine 
Hollywood exploring [religious issues] any time soon. Which 
is ironic, because a show or drama that dealt with the 
spiritual—not in a way that proselytizes but in a way that 
illustrates, informs and illuminates; in a way that offers 
succor, support and refreshment—would not only be dar- 
ing as Twin Peaks and interesting as thirtysomething, it 
would find an audience. A big one.” 

We also found a two-page MacLachlan/ TParticle in the 
February 1990 issue of Model, a magazine we'd never heard 


NEW BEAUTY. 


Photo ¢ 1990 News Amenca Publishing [nc 


Invitation to Love's Emerald or Jade? 
No question—it's gotta be Emerald! (a.k.a. Selina Swift, 
a.k.a. Erika Anderson) 


Daniel Horne’s stunning List of 7 paperback cover art. If of. The article refers to the series—still two months til 
you already have the hardback—buy the paperback, too! broadcast—as “Lynch’s eagerly-anticipated nighttime soap.”* 
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Finally, we just discovered a six-page David Lynch 
interview in The Twilight Zone magazine, October 1988! It’s 
worth checking out. Nothing about Twin Peaks in it, but he 
talks about Eraserhead, Dune, and Blue Velvet. (One of 
these days we're going to publish an updated checklist and 
include all these new magazine articles in it.) 

Thanks to Bill Haney of Absolute Comics for alerting us 
to the Brad Dourif interview in Psychotronic magazine a 
little while back. We’re not sure of the issue number, but 
Dourif talks about working with Lynch on Dune (a very 
bizarre story in which the director asked him how he felt 
“about actors having surgery done on them”’—Lynch was 
suggesting Jurgen Prochnow have something done for his 
partin Dune). Dourif also revealed that he was offered a part 
in TP(he didn’t mention which role) but that he was working 
on a movie he couldn’t get out of and had to refuse. 

The Vanishing, a film starring Kiefer Sutherland now 
available on video, was partially shot in the North Bend, 
Washington area. The Snoqualmie Falls (i.e. “Twin Peaks 
Falls”) are in one scene. 

Mark Altman (Twin Peaks: Behind the Scenes) provided 
the “1993 in Review” television column for Imagi-Movies 
(Spring 1994). He called Wild Palms “the most remarkable 
genre achievement of the year” and also liked Deep Space 
Nine, The Next Generation, The Young Indiana Jones 
Chronicles, Lois & Clark, and Batman: The Animated Series, 
among other series. On the other hand, X-Files was “a poor 
man’s Night Stalker.” 

boing boing 12 reviewed a new magazine called N6. We 
haven’t seen it, but they gave it high marks. The first issue 
contains an interview with Jennifer Lynch. If you can’t find 
it locally, their address is P.O. Box 1394, Hollywood, CA, 
90078. 


Lesli Linka Glatter directed the March 29 episode of 


NYPD Blue. 

lan Buchanan received a Daytime Emmy nomination 
for supporting actor in a drama series for his work in The 
Bold and the Beautiful. 

As further evidence that just about any movie will have 
a sequel these days, Return to Two Moon Junction has been 
released on video. Louise Fletcher returns, but, not sur- 
prisingly, Sherilyn Fenn and Burl Ives do not. Matt Frewer 
(Max Headroom) has a cameo, though. 

The second set of laser discs for the second season of 
Twin Peaks (i.e. the third boxed set) is scheduled for aJune 
22 release. (Also of interest: the first two episodes of The 
Prisoner are scheduled for a May 18 re-release on laser 
disc.) 

The April Details reported that Michael Almereyda is 
directing a vampire movie produced by David Lynch. 

Darren Hopkins informed us that the British Film 
Institute is publishing an English translation of Michel 
Chion’s book David Lynch (see WIP 8, “Twin Peaks in 
France,” page 11). Robert Julian translates; the 208-page 
illustrated book will be available in both hardback and 
paperback editions. It’s scheduled for a November release. 

We recently saw a CD soundtrack to Meridian, an early 
film starring Sherilyn Fenn (originally called The Kiss of the 
Beast). The package includes several nice photos of Fenn 
from the film. The music is by Pino Donaggio, who also 
scored Zelly and Me, among many other films. Meridian is 
on Moonstone Records. (See page 32.) 

We close with a couple of non- Twin Peaks news items. 
Homicide: Life on the Street was honored with a Peabody 
Award as “an innovative and frequently brilliant combina- 
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CINEMA PAPERS Aug. 1992 (good+) $20 

Aug. 1992 (fine) $30 (Lynch's FWWM press conference) 
*COSMOPOLITAN Apri! 1992 (good) $3 (Sherilyn Fenn) 
DETAILS Sept. 1992 (vg) $3 

Sept. 1992 (fine) $6 (Sheryl Lee interview) 
EMPIRE April 1993 (fine) $17 (Fenn. Amick) 
ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY April! 6, 1990 (fair) $10 

April 6, 1990 (vg-) $20 (12 pages TP coverage) 

March 8, 1991 (vg) $5 (TP article) 

June 26, 1992 (vg) $4 

June 26, 1992 (fine) $5 (Lee) 

Aug. 21, 1992 (vg) $2.50 (FWWM) 

Sept. 11, 1992 (vg) $2.50 (FWWM) 
ESQUIRE Aug. 1990 (vg) $30 (Lee cover and article) 
FACE June 1993 (#57) (good+) $10 
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Above Time 7-9-90 
Lett Cinema Papers Aug 1992 


TWIN PEAKS SALE! 


Here is our entire backstock of Twin Peaks-related material for sale. Supply is very limited on these; on some, we have only one copy. Many items 
from our WIP 10 listing are sold out, but we've added a few new items below (designated with a “e” bullet). For content information, see the TP 
magazine checklist in WIP 1 & 2. We suggest you order quickly. The issues from Twin Peaks's first vear, 1990, are getting especially difficult to 
locate; our once-adequate stocks on two of the best publications, New York (May 7, 1990) and Entertainment Weekly (April 6, 1990), are almost 

gone. If you have questions, give us a call at (817) 274-7128. Conditions of the magazines are in parentheses 
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Entertau 


Left Esquire Aug. 1990, Above (4) Aug 1992 
batertanment Weekly 10-90 


June 1993 (vg+/fine}$16(Fenn cover; 8-page Fenn/BH article) April 9, 1990 (good) $4 (early TP article) 
FILM COMMENT May /June 1993 (fine+) $6 (11 pages TP articles} May 21, 1990 (vg) $5 (includes a Lynch/Frost map of TP") 
GQ Aug. 1992 (good) $3.50 «October 1, 1990 (good-) $6 
Aug. 1992 (vg) $4.50 *October 1, 1990 (good) $7 
Aug. 1992 (fine) $6 (MacLachlan cover and article) October 1, 1990 (fn) $15 (Lynch cover & S-pg. article) 
*eINTERVIEW March 1994 jfine+) $5 (new Sheryl Lee interview!) Dec. 31, 1990 (vg) $5 (TP mention, + Groening Bart cover) 
LITERATURE/ FILM QUARTERLY October 1993 (fine+) $8 postpaid TV GUIDE Jan. 16. 1993 (fine) $3.50 (FWWM video review) 
*METROPOLITAN HOME June 1991 (fine) $5 (7P furniture!) US May 28, 1990 (good) $12 
MOVIELINE Sept. 1992 (fine) $3 (Von Dohlen interview) May 28, 1990 [vg-) $15 
NEWSWEEK April 9, 1990 (vg+) $7.50 (early TP article) May 28, 1990 (vg+) $20 
May 7, 1990 (vg*) $6 (TP article) May 28, 1990 (fine+) $30 (early TP article) 
Oct. 1, 1990 (vg) $5 (TP article) U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT April 23, 1990 (fine) $6 (TP article) 
NEW YORK May 7, 1990 (g00d-) $12 UTNE READER Jan/Feb. 1991 (g) $4 (Lynch article) 
May 7, 1990 (fine) $25 (early TP article; 7 pages) VIDEO WATCHDOG #16 (vg) $10 (2! page FWWM article) 
PEOPLE *Sept. 3, 1990 (good) $5 (Lynch interview) 
*Sept. 10, 1990 (good) $3 OTHER COOL STUFF: 
Sept. 10, 1990 (vg) $5 (Badalamenti) DAVID LYNCH informative 1993 trade paperback by Kenneth Kaleta: 
*Sept. 20, 1993 (fair) $2 (Frost) 200-page overview of Lynch's work, including TP $13.95 
ROLLING STONE *March 22, 1990 (good) $4 DEVIL’S GUARD Avon paperback, first printing (4/68) (vgt, a very 
March 22, 1990 [vg) $7 (Lynch interview) solid collectible copy) $45 (See WIP 3 for more info on this book) 
eSept. 6, 1990 (fair) $3 FWWM PROMO CARD 5X7 color (fine) $6 postpaid 
Sept. 6, 1990 (good) $S SECRET DIARY OF LAURA PALMER first pb edition (vg) $12 
Sept 6, 1990 (vg) $8 TWIN PEAKS BOARD GAME 1991 rare British import (See WIP | for 
Sept. 6, 1990 (fine) $12 (Lynch interview) more info) $80 
STARLOG Aug. 1992 (mint) $2 WELCOME TO TWIN PEAKS Hard-to-find 1990 Signet paperback got 
TIME April 9. 1990 (good-) $3.50 in legal trouble with Lynch/ Frost (See WIP 2 for more info) (fn-) $20 


Jit RAE REORNE O) AGATE 
In the basement of a high school : 
Seattle, David Lynch was building en 
altar. Not a full-fledged altar—justa 
little mound of dirt and a pile of found 
objects and candles designed to book, 
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Rolling Stone 
Rolling Stone 0-6-90 
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U.S. SHIPPING: $4 for first item. 50 each thereafter. up to $5. (Doesn't apply to “postpaid” items.) 
Most orders shipped UPS insured, so include a street address; no P.O. boxes! OVERSEAS SHIPPING: Write for rates! 


Win-Mill Productions, 1912 E. Timberview Lane, Arlington, TX 76014 
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tion of style and substance which raises the detective genre 
to a new level of achievement.” (The NBC series will return 
this fall on Friday night at 10:00 EST!) 

Wonder 8 (mentioned back in WIP) is finally available! 
Wonder, you may recall, was begun by WiP contributor Lint 
Hatcher, and the new issue is the Ray Bradbury tribute 
issue. If you’re as big a fan of Bradbury as we are, you won’t 
want to miss this issue. Send $5 (postpaid) to Wonder, 2770 
Fairlane Dr., Atlanta, GA, 30340. At fifty-six pages, it’s a 
bargain. But they tell us copies of #8 are selling quickly, so 
don’t wait too long! (And tell ‘em WIP sent ya’) 


WIP in the News 

Factsheet 5 has reviewed WIP several times, but in F5 
#51, we finally made it to their “Editor’s Choice” section. 
They enjoyed WIP 8 and noted that as each new issue 
arrives, “I wanna go and watch the [Twin Peaks] tapes over 
and over again.” Factsheet 5, for those not in the know, is 
the premiere ‘zine review magazine. Issue #51 runs 128 
pages and covers over a thousand magazines, fanzines, 
books—you name it. Actually, we always turn first to the 
Shannon Wheeler cartoons—and this issue has a couple of 
winners. Ifyou can’t find F5, send $6 (postpaid) to Factsheet 
Five, P.O. Box 170099, San Francisco, CA 94117. 

The aforementioned boing boing 12 included a review 
of WIP, giving its “content” a three (out of four) and its 
“production” a two and a half. 

Terra X3 reviewed WIP5 (yes, 5; it’s along story), calling 
it “a wonderful magazine” that they “recommended—it’s 
packed full of great information.” (Terra X 3 is a sixty-page 
magazine of music interviews and reviews, magazine re- 
views, a Tim Vigil cover, and a ten track compact disc! For 
a copy—$11 postpaid—or more info about the magazine, 
they'd love to hear from you: Mike Petrie, 34159 Gem Circle, 
North Ridgeville, OH, 44039.) 

Jeffrey Herrmann gave WIP its first negative review for 
a magazine called Your Flesh. He didn’t much care for #7, 


cpm 


saying that “the editors’ love for Twin Peaks 
failsto shine through.” (Huh?) He disliked “the 
fawning interviews with some of the shows [sic] 
bit personalities. Unlike the TV show, Wrapped 
in Plastic is haughty and lacking in humor.” He 
would prefer more articles like our Tetsuo 
review instead of “stilted analysis like the schol- 
arly piece which compares the screenplay of 
Twin Peaks to works by Fenimore Cooper, Poe 
and Melville. Each issue of Wrapped in Plastic 
contains interesting facts and analysis that 
reveal insight into one of television’s more 
intriguing shows, but! think the editors should 
either wield more of their editorial power or else 
put out issues less frequently.” Hmmm, guess 
he won’t like next issue, a forty-pager! 


WIP Back Issue Alert! 

In the past two months, our backstock of 
issues 2, 3, 4+, and 7 has been reduced by a 
third. At this rate, we'll be out of some (if not all) 
of those issues by this fall. Right now, we have no plans for 
reprints (as we did with WIP 1). We've talked about 
collecting the first, say, ten issues into a book, but that 
won't happen for quite a while (until all the other issues sell 
out), ifat all. And we’re not sure a large enough market will 
exist for such a collection even then. So if you’ve been 
putting off completing your set, don’t wait much longer, or 
you may end up having to wait much longer 


Attention WIP Subscribers 

Remember: if you move, please notify us three to four 
weeks beforehand! The post office will not forward copies 
of WIP, so to avoid missing an issue you need to let us know 
your new address before we ship copies! 


New Ordering Procedures for Overseas Customers! 

We have learned that changes in banking procedures 
(many banks, not just ours) make the payment method we 
(and they) have been recommending less attractive. It’s still 
okay to use the “MICR line/ U.S. bank” checks described on 
page 33, but it now takes the bank approximately four 
weeks to know whether these foreign checks will clear. 
Unless you've ordered from us before and we recognize your 
specific form of check, we may have to hold your order until 
our bank is sure they can collect on the check. 

But we have some good news. The American Express 
Money Orders that we've been mentioning avoid the above 
problems. The company is based in the U.S., but their 
money orders (and International Money Orders) are avail- 
able overseas. See page 33 for a small reproduction of one 
we received from England; they may look slightly different 
in other countries. They should all mention a bank in 
Denver, Colorado though, probably along the bottom. Make 
sure they are issued in U.S. dollars, of course, but we hope 
this makes it easier for our overseas customers to order 
issues of Wrapped in Plastic from us. (Other international 
money orders may work as well; we’ve concentrated on 
American Express because they're world-wide and because 
we know they’re okay with our bank.) 

Sorry for all this confusion. Our goal is to make this as 
easy as possible—honest! If all else fails, we’re always open 
to trades for TP and Lynch-related overseas material that 
we can’t find over here! Let us know what you have. 

AA, 
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INTERVIEW (March 1994) | New Sheryl 
Lee interview! She's not mentioned any 
where on the cover, so it was easy to miss 
this. Lee talks about Twin Peaks and 
Backbeat. One and a third: page interview, 
plus a very strange full-page photo of Lee! 
Large-size magazine (10x13). $5 


postpaid 


SHIPPING: $4.00 for first item, $.50 each thereafter, up to $5.00. 


on the reverse. (See 


Quite hard to find. (near mint) 


PEAKED OUT! 
Twin Peaks Special Issue 
VOL. NO. 4 


FWWM Promo Card - These full-color 5x7 ” 
cards were produced in August, 
Sheryl Lee’s FWWM poster photo is in color 


1992. LITERATURE/FILM QUARTERLY (Vol. 
21, No. 4) All- Twin Peaks issue! 64 pages 
of all-new, insightful 7P articles, plus lots 
of photos. Highly recommended. Low 


print run! (near mint) $8.00 postpaid 


WIP 1 for details.) 
$6.00 


(Doesn't apply to “postpaid” items. Items may 


be combined with merchandise on pages 30-31 in figuring postage costs.) 


Win-Mill Productions, 1912 E. Timberview Lane, Arlington, TX 76014 


OVERSEAS WRAPPED IN PLASTIC SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE AVAILABLE! 


We receive numerous requests for foreign subscnptions, and the problem is 
getting foreign checks cashed through our bank. Right now overseas customers have 
at least two alternatives. international money order or bank check 
1. INTERNATIONAL MONEY ORDER 

The best bet is an American Express International Money Order in US. dollars 
These originate from a bank in Denver, Colorado, U.S.A but are available overseas 
Other international money orders might work, but we know ones from Amencan 
Express work through our bank Below is a small reproduction of one we received from 
England, we assume ones from other countnes will look a little different 
2. BANK CHECK 

This gets trickier We need a bank check that meets the following conditions 
(1) It must be drawn in U.S. funds (dollars) 

(2) It must be drawn on a U.S. bank 

(3) Here's where it gets a bit tricky. It must have the “MICR" line across the bottom 
of the check. That's the line of weird computer-looking numbers that includes the bank 
code, plus whatever else 

Meeting the above conditions won't necessarily guarantee success, but it makes 
the odds pretty good We don't know where you can get these kinds of checks, but 
they must not be too hard to find, since we've received them from many countnes. At 
night is an example (greatly reduced) of what one might look like 
3. OTHER POSSIBILITIES 

(a) Some readers tell us that it’s easier (and much cheaper) to get U S. dollars 
(cash) than money orders or bank checks, so they pay this way, sending the order well- 
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Amencan Express International Money Order 


wrapped and by registered mail. We don't recommend this because of the inherent 
risks, although so far we haven't heard of any problems (b) Our bank tells us that 
cashier's checks are pretty safe, though we don't have much experience with them 
(c) Asa last resort, we could always trade for overseas 7P-related stuff that you have 
that we can't locate over here 

Shipping makes the cost of overseas subscriptions rather expensive —we don't 
make extra money, but the post office sure does' Everything is shipped by air mail 
(surface takes forever and wouldn't be that much cheaper) at the “printed matter/small 
packets” rate Here's how it breaks down on a per-copy basis (in US. dollars) 
€urope: $7 00 per copy, Everywhere else: $7 50 per copy 

If you wanta six-issue subscription, simply multiply whichever rate applies to you 
by six, and there you have it! (On foreign subscriptons only, we offer subscriptions 
for however many issues you want to choose.) 

Important: The above rates apply only to W/P subscriptions, and not to any 
of the various Peaks-related mags we sell. Those would usually have to be shipped 
Parcel Post insured, which is much more expensive. Write for details. For overseas 
WIP back issue prices, see details on our back issue page 

If you have further questions, or 
would like to order, here’s our ad- 
dress 
WIN-MILL PRODUCTIONS 
1912 E. TIMBERVIEW LANE 
ARLINGTON, TEXAS 76014 
U.S.A. 
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Bank check from Germany 


Coming in August! 
Vhapped in Plastic #12 
GIANT X-FILES ISSUE! 


Finally—W/IP takes an in-depth look at the new cult 
hit TV series in a 40-page special edition! 

e Exclusive interview with Gillian Anderson (Agent 
Scully)! 

¢ Extremely detailed episode guide of the entire first 
season! 

« Examination of each individual episode, plus an 
overview of the season as a whole! 

So will we ignore Twin Peaks? NO WAY! 

* We have Dan McMillen’s behind-the-scenes report on 
the filming of FWWM— including many never-before- 
seen photos of Sheryl Lee, David Lynch, Moira Kelly, 
and more! You won't want to miss this! 


PLUS our regular great features: 

* One of our best letters columns! 

* “The World Spins"—more of the latest 7P-related news! 

¢ And whatever else we can squeeze into the issue! 

GIANT 40-PAGE ISSUE—OUR LARGEST EVER! 

Just $4.50 at your local comic shop or book store (Or $5.50 
postpaid directly from the publisher) 


GILLIAN ANDERSO 


So what does the WIP gang do when we finish our WIP work early? 
Why, we start up a new magazine! 


Spectrum 


THE MAGAZINE OF TELEVISION, FILM, & COMICS! 


Lois & 

Clark: 
the first 
S@ason! 


There are those times—occasional, yes, but they do come—when we get 
ideas for articles that have absolutely nothing at all to do with Twin Peaks or 
David Lynch. We decided that publishing them was preferable to their piling 

up in the office. 


Our marketing department informed us that a magazine about the Transcen- 
dental Unity of Apperception didn't project to have enough popular interest to 
meet minimum circulation requirements, so we went with the next best thing. 


Spectrum 


THE MAGAZINE OF TELEVISION, FILM, & COMICS! 


+ Interviews - In-depth analyses - illustrated episode guides 
* Whatever else we can think of! 
The extensively-researched articles and features that you've come to expect 
every other month in Wrapped in Plastic can now be found in a 
brand new magazine! 


The first issue includes features on Lois & Clark: The New Adventures of 
Superman, Kung Fu: The Legend Continues, and Homicide: Life on the 
Street. Plus: the most detailed analysis of Michael Golden's work ever _ ———— ae. 
published, including a retrospective, a checklist, and a study of his largely- (4 
overlooked influence on some of today’s top comic artists! WIN-MILL PRODUCTIONS 
40 pages; magazine format . 
$4.50 at your local comic shop or book store (Or $5.50 postpaid directly from 1912 E. Timberview Lane 
the publisher.) Arlington, TX 76014 
[P.S.: Cerebus Companion 2 is in the works; we haven't forgotten about it!] \X 


